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PROCEEDINGS. 


SEVENTH  ORDINARY  GENERAL  MEETING. 

The  Seventh  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Session  was  held 
at  the  Whitehall  Rooms,  Hotel  Metropole,  on  Tuesday,  May  9, 1905, 
when  a  Paper  on  "  New  Zealand  and  its  Dependencies  "  was  read  by 
the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Ranfurly,  G.C.M.G. 

The  Right  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Minto,  G.C.M.G.,  a  Vice- President 
of  the  Institute,  presided. 

Among  those  present  were  the  following  : — 

MESSRS.  W.  ABRAHAMS,  W.  ACTON-ADAMS,  A.  J.  F.  ALEXANDER,  MAJOR  DUDLEY 
ALEXANDER,  C.M.G.,  MRS.  HIRST  ALEXANDER,  MRS.  ALLPORT,  MR.  AND  MRS.  MARK 
ATTENBOROUGH,  MESSRS.  J.  B.  BAILEY,  K.  TWEED  BAIRD,  CHARLES  BALME,  J.  M. 
BALME,  J.  A.  BARBOUR-JAMES,  Miss  C.  BARNICOAT,  MESSRS.  A.  W.  BARTLETT, 
E.  C.  BARTLETT,  Miss  BEALES,  MISSES  BEAUCHAMP,  MESSRS.  H.  H.  BEAUCHAMP, 
KALPH  BEAUCHAMP,  MR.  AND  MRS.  GEORGE  BEETHAM,  MR.  J.  B.  BOOSE,  MR. 
AND  MRS.  E.  ST.  J.  BRANCH,  MESSRS.  H.  H.  BRIDGE,  S.  BRIDGE,  Miss  E.  BROOKS, 
MR.  EDWARD  W.  BROWNE,  SIR  CHARLES  BBUCE,  G.C.M.G.,  COLONEL  DAVID 
BRUCE,  F.B.S.,  R.A.M.C.,  MRS.  BRUCE,  MESSRS.  T.  BUDDLE,  JAMES  BULL,  SIR 
WALTER  BULLER,  K.C.M.G.,  F.K.S.,  MESSRS.  J.  E.  BURBANK,  A.  E.  E.  BURTON, 
Miss  BUXTON,  SIR  T.  FOWELL  BUXTON,  BART.,  G.C.M.G.,  MR.  AND  MRS.  AITKKX 
CARRICK,  MR.  W.  AITKEN  CARRICK,  MRS.  CHALMERS,  Miss  DE  CHANMIX,  Mits. 
HOLROYD  CHAPLIN,  MESSRS.  T.  CHAPLIN,  CHRISTENSEN,  MR.  AND  MRS.  CUMBERLAND 
CLARK,  MESSRS.  J.  HENDERSON  CLARK,  E.  CLARK,  B.  F.  D.  CLARK,  J.  COATES,  T.  A. 
COGHLAN,  I.S.O.  (AGENT-GENERAL  FOR  NEW  SOUTH  WALES),  AND  MRS.  COGHLAN, 
MR.  W.  K.  E.  COLES,  MRS.  JOSEF  CONN,  MRS.  COOKE -TAYLOR,  MR.  W.  F.  COURT- 
HOPE,  MR.  AND  MRS.  GEORGE  COWIE,  MR.  AND  MRS.  CREUSE,  MESSRS.  W.  SYMES 
CUFF,  F.  H.  DANGAR.  B.  B.  DANGAR,  J.  H.  DANIELS,  F.  H.  DARLEY,  WELLINGTON 
DARLEY,  H.  DA  VIES,  Miss  DA  VIES,  MR.  AND  MRS.  Moss  DAVIS,  MISSES  Moss  DAMS, 
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MESSES.  H.  DAVY,  C.  F.  DE  NORDWALL,  Miss  C.  DE  THIEKRY,  MR.  AND  MRS.  E.  W. 
DIBDIN,  MR.  T.  E.  DONNE,  Miss  DOVETON,  MR.  AND  MRS.  FRED  DUTTON,  MR.  W. 

C.  L.  AND  Miss  DYETT,  MESSRS.  H.  F.  EATON,  L.  W.  ERIKSSON,  Miss  EVANS, 
MR.  AND  MRS.  J.  H.  FAWCETT,  EEV.  H.  0.  FENTON,  MISSES  FERRIER,  MR.  AND  MRS. 

D.  FINLAYSON.  ADMIRAL  THE  HON.  SIR  E.  K.  FREMANTLE,  G.C.B.,  C.M.G.,  MR.  AND 
MRS  W.  H.  GARRISON,  MAJOR  AND  MRS.  F.  NELSON  GEORGE,  MAJOR  H.  C.  C.  GIB- 
BINGS,  MR.  J.  S.  GIBLIN,  DR.  W.  A.  GILES,  MESSRS.  I.  GINSBERG,  JAMES  GRAHAM, 
J.  M.  GRANT,  WILLIAM  GRAIN,  Miss  GRAY,  MESSRS.  W.  S.  S.  GREEN,  E.  A.  GRIF- 
FITH, E.  HAGGARD,  L.  G.  HALL,  SIR  JOHN  HANHAM,  BART.,   MR.  W.  C.  HARRISON, 
MR.  AND  MRS.  L.  F.  HARROLD,  MR.  AND  MRS.  C.  T.  HARVEY,  Miss  HATCH,  MR. 
J.  G.  HENTON,  DR.  AND  MRS.  A.  P.  HILLIER,  THE  HON.  CHARLES  HILL-TREVOR, 
THE  HON.  GEORGE  HILL-TREVOR,  MESSRS.  W.  W.  HIND-SMITH,  C.  A.  HOATHER, 
J.  F.  HOGAN,  K.  H.  HOOPER,  C.  HOPKINSON,  B.  HORROCKS,   MAURES  HORNER, 
HUDIN,  HUGH  S.  HUGHES,  CAPT.  AND  MRS.  BUTTON,  MR.  AND  MRS.  A.  HILL  JACK, 
MESSRS.  E.  HILL  JACK,  JOSHUA  JONES,  M.  F.  JOHNSTON,  L.  KENNEDY,  C.  KING, 

LT.-COL.  AND  MRS.  KlRKPATRICK,  CAPT.  E.  E.  KNIPE,  MR.  B.  KNOX,  MR.  AND  MRS. 

ALEXANDER  LANDALE,    MRS.  LANG,  MR.   W.  G.   AND  Miss  LARDNER,   MR.  AND 
MISSES  LEE,  Miss  M.  J.  LEVY,  DR.  N.  LEWIKIWITSCH,  MESSRS.  P.  J.  LING,  A.  G. 

LOW,     MlSS     LOWENTHAL,    LT.-COL.      W.      LOWRY,      MlSSES     MACARTNEY,     MESSRS. 

W.  L.  MACDONALD,  JAMES  MACGARVEY,  Miss  MACKENZIE,  MR.  A.  MACKENZIE 
MACKAY,  Miss  EVA  MCLAREN,  MESSRS.  C.  L.  MARGOLIOUTH,  J.  A.  MASON,  E.  T. 
MAURICE,  MR.  AND  MRS.  W.  MELHUISH,  MESSRS.  H.  B.  MONTEFIORE,  E.  N. 
MOIR,  S.  VAUGHAN  MORGAN,  Miss  S.  MURPHY,  MESSRS.  D.  MULFORD,  G.  I. 
ATHAN,  W.  NEIL,  MRS.  NOLAN,  MRS.  NORMAN,  Miss  NORRIE,  MR.  W.  P.  OAK, 
MRS.  O'HALLORAN,  Miss  ORPEN,  MESSRS.  A.  S.  OTTERSON,  J.  OWEN,  DR.  G.  E. 
PARKIN,  C.M.G.,  MRS.  AND  Miss  C.  PARKIN,  DR.  T.  W.  PARKINSON,  MR.  EDWARD 
AND  Miss  C.  PEARCE,  MR.  J.  P.  QUINTON,  SIR  JAMES  EANKIN,  BART.,  M.P.,  MESSRS. 
WYBERT  EEEVE,  A.  S.  EEID,  J.  H.  EENTON,  MR.  AND  MRS.  G.  H.  EHODES,  CAPT. 
W.  P.  EOCHE,  MAJOR  JOHN  EOSE,  MESSRS.  JOHN  Eoss,  J.  S.  Eoss,  T.  C.  Eoss, 
MRS.  C.  EOUS-MARTEN,  MR.  AND  MRS.  C.  W.  EUSSELL,  SIR  WILLIAM  E.  AND  LADY 
EUSSELL,  MISSES  EUSSELL,  MESSRS.  H.  COL VILLE- SCOTT,  J.  L.  SHAND,  Miss  A.  A. 
SMITH,  MESSRS.  W.  A.  SMITH,  J.  SPEAK- SPROULE,  SIR  HENRY  AND  LADY  STEPHEN, 
MESSRS.  B.  STRAUSS,  T.  W.  STUBBS,  G.  STURGEON,  Miss  SUTTON,  MR.  S.  M.  TAN- 
CRED,  MR.  AND  MRS.  E.  E.  F.  TARTE,  Miss  P.  TAYLOR,  MR.  D.  TAYLOR,  Miss 
TUNSTALL,  MR.  J.  E.  TUSTIN,  SIR  C.  E.  HOWARD  VINCENT,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  M.P., 
MR.  AND  MRS.  E.  0.  WALKER,  MESSRS.  E.  A.  WALLACE,  E.  G.  WALLACE,  G.  W. 
WALLACE,  J.  B.  G.  WALLACE,  A.  E.  WALLER,  F.  S.  WATERHOUSE,  P.  LESLIE 
WATERHOUSE,  Miss  AND  Miss  N.  WATERHOUSE,  Miss  WATERHOUSE,  MR.  W. 
COLLING-WATSON,  Miss  WEBSTER,  EEV.  H.  M.  WEST,  MESSRS.  W.  S.  WETHERELL, 
C.  H.  WHEELER,  J.  LOWRY  WHITTLE,  J.  H.  WITHEFORD,  J.  P.  WHITELAW, 

E.  TRUBY  WILLIAMS,  F.  W.  WILLIAMS,  EEV.  H.  W.  WILLIAMS,  COLONEL  EGBERT 
WILLIAMS,  M.P.,  MRS.  AND  MISSES  WILLIAMS,  MR.  J.  P.  G.  WILLIAMSON,  DR.  E.  A 
WILSON,  MRS.  WILSON,  DR.  A.  E.  WYNTER,  Miss  L.  H.  YATES,  Miss  ADA  M.  YOUNG 
SIR  FREDERICK  YOUNG,  K.C.M.G.,  MESSRS.  G.  YOUNG,  J.  S.  O'HALLORAN,  C.M.G 
(SECRETARY.) 

The  Agent-General  for  New  Zealand  wrote  to  express  his  regret  that  he 
was  unable  to  be  present  owing  to  a  previous  engagement  of  some  weeks 
standing. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Ordinary  General  Meeting  were  read  and 
confirmed,  and  it  was  announced  that  since  that  Meeting  21  Fellows 
had  been  elected,  viz.  4  Resident  and  17  Non-Resident. 

Resident  Fellows  :— 

The  Et.  Hon.  Charles  Booth,  F.R.S.,  D.C.L.,  Aitken  Carrick,  Wm.  Pike 
Gibbons,  J.P.,  John  P.  Lawrence. 
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Non-Eesident  Fellows : — 

Edward  A.  V.  Abraham  (British  Guiana),  Edward  N.  L.  Austin  (Cape 
Colony],  E.  W.  Barns,  M.A.  (Natal),  William  Colder  (Russia),  Louis  Cor- 
bally  (Transvaal),  Thomas  M.  Cullinan  (Transvaal),  Arnold  E.  Davey  (South 
Australia),  Raoul  F.  de  Boissiere,  L.R.C.P.  (Fiji),  Thomas  D.  Edington 
(Transvaal),  G.  P.  V.  Jervoise  (Uganda),  Roderick  MacDermot  (Gilbert  Islands), 
William  C.  B.  Price  (Cape  Colony),  Lieut. -Colonel  William  B.  Ramsay 
(Rhodesia),  John  B.  Roe  (Tasmania),  Harold  Spencer  (Transvaal),  E.  Tniby 
Williams  (Victoria),  Hon.  Bernhard  R.  Wise,  K.C.  (New  South  Wales). 

It  was  also  announced  that  Donations  to  the  Library  of  Books, 
maps,  &c.,  had  been  received  from  the  various  Governments  of  the 
Colonies  and  India,  Societies,  and  public  bodies  both  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Colonies,  and  from  Fellows  of  the  Institute  and 
others. 

The  CHAIEMAN  :  I  am  sure  we  must  all  feel  we  meet  under  the 
shadow  of  a  great  loss  and  a  great  grief  to-night  in  the  death  of 
Sir  Robert  Herbert,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  members  of  this 
Institute.  I  will  read  a  resolution  which  has  been  passed  to-day 
by  the  Council  of  the  Institute  as  follows  : — '  The  Council  of  the 
Colonial  Institute  deeply  deplore  the  death  of  the  Hon.  Sir  Robert 
Herbert,  G.C.B,  who,  during  a  distinguished  official  career 
extending  over  40  years,  rendered  important  services  to  the  State, 
especially  in  furthering  the  best  interests  of  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  Colonial  Empire,  in  their  relations  with  one  another.  He 
was  closely  associated  with  this  Institute  as  a  member  of  its 
Governing  Body  for  12  years  past,  first  as  a  Councillor  and  then 
as  a  Vice-President.  The  Council  desire  to  tender  Mrs.  Lewis  and 
Miss  Herbert,  the  sisters  of  their  lamented  colleague,  the  assurance 
of  their  most  sincere  sympathy.'  I  need  hardly  say  that  everyone 
present  will  join  thoroughly  in  the  sentiments  expressed  in  that 
resolution. 

I  have  now  to  introduce  to  you  Lord  Ranfurly.  We  all  know  the 
distinction  with  which,  for  the  long  period  of  7  years,  he  discharged 
the  duties  of  Governor  of  New  Zealand.  Lord  Ranfurly  has 
kindly  consented  to  give  us  some  account  of  his  experiences  whilst 
he  was  there.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  over-rate  the  importance 
of  the  dissemination  of  accurate  knowledge  in  respect  to  those 
distant  lands  which  go  to  form  the  King's  great  Empire  beyond  the 
seas,  and  not  only  knowledge  of  the  countries  themselves  but  of 
their  population  and  their  ways  of  thought.  Nobody  is  more 
capable  of  giving  you  correct  information  as  regards  New  Zealand 
than  Lord  Ranfurly. 
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The  Earl  of  Ranfurly  then  read  his  Paper  on 

NEW  ZEALAND  AND  ITS  DEPENDENCIES. 

THE  population  of  New  Zealand  is  a  progressive  one,  holding,  as 
a  rule,  large  and  liberal  views  as  to  the  province  of  government, 
and,  as  among  ourselves,  political  questions  are  keenly  discussed. 
In  giving  some  account  of  seven  eventful  years  spent  in  New 
Zealand  (1897  to  1904),  it  may  be  well,  at  the  outset,  to  remind  you 
that  in  a  self-governing  British  Colony  the  representative  of  the 
Sovereign  has  no  politics,  and  the  prudence  which  is  essential 
during  his  term  of  office  may  not  be  absolutely  cast  aside  when 
his  official  duties  terminate.  No  one  who  is  in  touch  with  the 
administrative  or  legislative  action  of  a  Colony  can  refrain  from 
sympathetic  interest  in  the  measures  adopted  or  proposed  for  the 
well-being  of  the  community  ;  but  beyond  the  expression  of  such 
interest  it  is  not  my  intention  to  pass. 

For  the  sake  of  clearness,  my  remarks  deal  separately,  as  far  as 
possible,  with  the  European  population,  the  Maoris,  and  the 
recently  annexed  outlying  islands  and  their  inhabitants. 

The  events  leading  up  to  British  occupation  of  and  supremacy  in 
New  Zealand  may  be  briefly  mentioned.  The  Dutch  navigator 
Tasman  visited  it  in  1642,  but  did  not  land,  and  little  was  known 
of  the  islands  till  127  years  later,  when  Captain  Cook,  searching  for 
a  southern  continent,  rediscovered  them.  In  repeated  visits  from 
1769  to  1777  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  natives,  by  whom  he 
was  fairly  well  received.  Missionaries  came  on  the  scene  in  1814, 
and  the  influx  of  European  colonists  may  be  said  to  have  begun 
in  1833.  The  New  Zealand  Company  was  formed  in  1839,  and 
European  colonisation  was  organised.  The  first  British  Resident 
was  Mr.  Busby,  appointed  by  the  New  South  Wales  Administration. 
In  1840  Captain  Hobson,  R.N.,  the  first  Governor,  negotiated  the 
famous  Treaty  of  Waitangi,  whereby  sovereignty  with  all  its  rights 
and  powers  was  ceded  to  the  Queen,  while  territorial  rights  were 
secured  to  the  chiefs  and  their  tribes.  In  1841  New  Zealand  was 
proclaimed  a  separate  Colony  (with  Auckland  as  its  capital),  and  in 
that  year  these  islands  commenced  their  real  career  ;  European 
immigrants  flowed  in,  and  large  settlements  were  formed,  notably 
in  Taranaki,  Nelson,  Canterbury,  and  Otago.  Troubles  soon  arose 
with  the  Maoris,  a  fine  warlike  race,  who,  in  those  days,  with  their 
tatooed  faces  and  bodies,  their  wild  war-cries  and  dances,  their 
whalebone  and  greenstone  meres  or  clubs,  and  their  cannibalistic 
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propensities,  must  have  struck  terror  into  the  hearts  of  settlers 
living  in  small  communities. 

In  1852  the  General  Assembly  was  established,  consisting  of  the 
Governor,  a  Legislative  Council,  and  a  House  of  Eepresentatives, 
the  Governor  being  assisted  by  an  Executive  Council,  composed  of 
the  responsible  Ministers  of  the  Colony  for  the  time  being. 

In  1865  Wellington  was  made  the  capital  on  account  of  its  central 
position.  In  1870  the  Public  Works  Policy,  providing  for  the 
carrying  out  of  works  in  advance  of  settlement,  was  inaugurated. 
Roads  and  railways  were  begun,  bridges  built,  and  telegraph  lines 
laid,  so  that  now  it  is  amazing  to  see  how  much  has  been  accom- 
plished. Cable  communication  is  now  established  with  both 
Australia  and  Canada  ;  fine  steamers  of  12,000  tons  connect  the 
Colony  with  England,  and,  whereas  in  the  old  days  it  took  nearly 
six  months  to  reach  New  Zealand,  the  journey  can  at  the  present 
time  be  accomplished,  via  America,  in  twenty-eight  days.  A  large 
fleet  of  local  steamers  belonging  to  the  Union  Steamship  Company 
and  other  companies  ply  round  the  coasts  and  have  the  Australian 
trade.  Harbours  are  numerous,  the  coasts  are  well  lit  with  light- 
houses, and  a  second  survey,  rendered  necessary  by  the  deeper 
draught  of  the  steamers  of  the  present  day,  is  being  now  carried 
out  by  a  vessel  of  his  Majesty's  navy,  partially  at  the  expense  of 
New  Zealand. 

If  you  will  follow  on  the  map  I  shall  point  out  to  you  how  rail- 
way construction,  often  attended  with  extraordinary  difficulties,  is 
proceeding.  The  extreme  length  of  the  Colony  from  north  to  south 
is  about  1,100  miles,  and  the  breadth,  nowhere  exceeding  200  miles, 
may  be  taken  at  about  100  miles  on  the  average.  In  due  course  a 
railway  will  connect  Russell  with  Auckland,  and  Auckland  will  very 
shortly  be  connected  with  Wellington  by  a  line  running  through  the 
centre  of  the  island.  From  Wellington  a  line  runs  to  New  Ply- 
mouth on  the  west  coast  and  another  to  Napier  on  the  east,  these 
two  railways  being  connected  with  each  other  by  a  line  between 
Palmerston  and  Woodville  ;  while  at  Marton,  about  five  and  twenty 
miles  to  the  north  of  Palmerston,  the  system  is  connected  with  the 
main  line  to  the  north.  Auckland  and  Thames  are  in  railway  com- 
munication with  a  branch  to  Rotorua,  one  of  the  principal  homes  of 
the  Maoris.  The  country  here  is  wild,  mountainous,  and  covered 
to  a  depth,  in  some  places,  of  about  200  feet  with  ash  and  scoria, 
for  it  was  in  this  neighbourhood  that,  twenty  years  ago,  the  erup- 
tion took  place  which  destroyed  the  pink  and  white  terraces  and 
devastated  the  region  for  miles  around.  Here  are  marvellous 
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geysers,  hot  springs,  mud  pools,  and  other  natural  curiosities.  In 
one  place  within  a  drive  is  a  small  lake,  some  two  acres  in  extent, 
lying  among  hills,  from  which  issues  hissing  steam.  The  water  of 
the  lake  is  black  and  almost  boiling,  but  at  times  has  a  placid  look. 
Suddenly  it  begins  to  bubble  and  then  shoots  up  some  20  feet,  or 
perhaps  100  feet ;  then  it  becomes  quiet  again,  the  changes  between 
rest  and  commotion  being  repeated  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time. 
Then  Waimangu,  the  largest  geyser  in  the  world,  with  a  mighty 
effort,  while  the  earth  seems  to  tremble,  throws  up  its  black,  boiling 
waters,  mud,  and  stones.  With  a  roar  the  mass  rises  sometimes  up 
to  1,500  feet,  clouds  of  steam  ascending  thousands  of  feet  further. 
Soon  the  ejected  matter  returns  to  the  earth,  the  hot  stones  dropping 
all  round,  and  Waimangu  is  quiet  for  a  time.  The  traveller 
goes  away  marvelling  at  the  sight  he  has  seen ;  the  American 
sighs  ;  even  his  country  cannot  produce  anything  to  excel  it. 

On  the  South  Island  also  railway  construction  is  proceeding. 
Nelson  is  being  connected  with  Greymouth  on  the  west  coast, 
by  a  line  which  will  strike  across  the  country  to  Christchurch 
on  the  east.  Another  line  is  in  progress  from  Picton  (about 
fifty  miles  from  Nelson)  along  the  east  coast  to  Christchurch, 
which  is  already  in  railway  communication  with  all  the  east  coast 
towns  to  the  south  as  far  as  the  Bluff,  while  there  are  numerous 
lines  and  branch  lines  tapping  the  pastoral  and  agricultural  districts. 

Whilst  in  the  North  Island  the  traveller  has  the  opportunity  of 
visiting  the  thermal  districts,  in  the  South  Island  he  has  perhaps 
the  finest  scenery — lofty  mountains  rising  over  12,000  feet,  glaciers 
larger  than  any  in  Europe  and  easily  accessible,  even  for  ladies, 
lovely  lakes,  with  dense  bush  or  forest  down  to  the  water's  edge. 
Fiords,  which  even  those  of  Norway  cannot  rival,  bestow  on  these 
islands  of  the  South  a  picturesqueness  and  beauty  not  to  be 
surpassed  in  any  other  country.  The  rivers  everywhere  are  full 
of  trout,  which  grow  to  an  enormous  size,  and  in  many  districts 
deer  are  to  be  had,  enthusiastic  sportsmen  coming  all  the  way  from 
England  to  get  heads  which  are  finer  than  can  be  procured  in 
Scotland,  and  at  the  same  time  to  enjoy  the  fishing,  which  is  open 
to  all. 

The  length  of  Government  Railway  open  for  traffic  in  the  year 
1897  was  2,055  miles;  in  1904,  2,328  miles;  the  receipts  in 
1897-8  amounted  to  £1,376,000;  in  1903-4  to  £2,180,600,  despite 
a  considerable  reduction  in  both  passenger  and  goods  rates ;  the 
working  expenses  in  1897-8  reached  £857,200;  in  1903-4, 
£1,438,700.  The  passengers  carried,  exclusive  of  season-ticket 
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holders,  numbered  4,162,250  in  1897-8,  and  8,306,380  in  1903-4, 
the  number  of  season  tickets  having  risen  from  36,000  to  130,000. 
In  the  general  traffic,  such  as  the  conveyance  of  cattle,  sheep,  &c., 
the  increase  was  similar. 

While  railways  were  extended  and  railway  traffic  increased, 
there  was  a  corresponding  expansion  of  industrial  and  commercial 
enterprise,  as  shown  by  the  bare  statistics.  During  the  seven  years 
under  consideration  the  population  of  New  Zealand  increased  by 
120,000;  the  revenue  rose  from  £4,799,000  to  £7,130,000;  the 
imports,  from  the  value  of  £7,673,000  to  that  of  £13,267,000 ;  the 
exports,  from  £9,117,000  to  £15,309,000. 

The  increase  of  trade  was  a  continuous  and  steady  one.  In  the 
case  of  a  new  country,  whose  resources  are  only  beginning  their 
course  of  development,  it  is  desirable  that  the  exports  should 
exceed  the  imports,  and  the  New  Zealand  balance  of  trade  is  a 
large  one  on  the  right  side.  The  exports,  with  exception  of  the  pre- 
cious metals  and  coal,  consist  almost  entirely  of  animal  and  vegetable 
products,  the  output  of  which  is  liable  to  fluctuation  in  all  coun- 
tries, and,  when  this  fact  is  taken  into  consideration,  the  regular 
and  general  prosperity  of  the  export  trade  of  the  colony  seems  the 
more  remarkable.  In  the  period  under  review  the  quantity  of 
wool  annually  exported  increased  by  38,000,000  pounds ;  that  of 
grain  and  that  of  frozen  meat  were  more  than  doubled  ;  of  butter, 
more  than  quadrupled.  The  export  of  flax  (Phormium  tenax), 
which  for  several  years  had  been  small,  rose  from  2,800  tons  to 
24,700  tons.  As  to  mineral  output,  the  gold  exports  doubled,  and 
the  silver  exports  increased  fivefold,  while  the  coal  output  rose 
from  841,000  tons  to  1,416,000  tons.  The  coal  worked  at  the 
Westport  collieries  on  the  west  coast  of  the  South  Island  is,  for 
naval  purposes,  little  inferior  to  Cardiff  or  Welsh  coal.  In  case  of 
emergency,  a  supply  obtained  at  this,  the  most  distant  coal  port  of 
his  Majesty's  dominions,  must  be  of  very  great  importance.  For 
some  time  colliers  have  been  engaged  in  carrying  coal  for  the  use 
of  his  Majesty's  ships  on  the  China  station. 

When  trade  increased  the  shipping  industry  could  not  lag  behind. 
The  tonnage  entering  the  ports  of  the  Colony  rose  from  687,000 
tons  to  1,100,000  tons,  and  the  tonnage  of  vessels  clearing  at  the 
ports  rose  from  675,000  tons  to  1,115, 000  tons  (these  numbers  being 
exclusive  of  coasting  trade). 

A  further  indication  of  the  general  prosperity  is  provided  by  the 
banking  accounts,  which  show  that  the  deposits  in  the  banks  of 
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issue  rose  from  £14,290,000  to  £19,000,000,  and  those  in  the  savings 
banks  (Government  and  other)  from  5^  to  8J  million. 

It  seems,  therefore,  clear  that  the  Colony  has  enjoyed  great 
prosperity.  The  seven  years  of  my  Colonial  experience  were  years 
of  fatness.  Lean  years  may  come,  but  so  far  there  appear  no  signs 
of  bad  times.  The  Colonists  are  extending  the  range  of  their 
industries,  creating  new  ones  or  developing  old  ones  which  had 
received  too  little  attention.  The  increase  in  the  total  value  of 
exports  is  due  not  only  to  the  wool  and  frozen  meat  trade,  but 
also  to  industries  of  recent  origin  or  of  recent  development  in  the 
islands,  the  dairy  industry  being  one  of  the  principal  assets  in  this 
respect.  In  old  times,  when  wool  alone  was  the  export,  a  fall 
meant  disaster ;  now  New  Zealand  is  not  dependent  on  the  one 
commodity. 

The  industry  and  commerce  of  the  Colony  are  necessarily,  in  the 
main,  in  private  hands,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  written 
about  State  socialism  at  the  antipodes.  Nevertheless  in  New 
Zealand,  as  elsewhere,  Government  undertakes  work  which  is  riot 
strictly  governmental,  and,  no  doubt,  State  enterprise  in  the  Colony 
is  very  comprehensive.  The  Government  not  only  owns  but  works 
the  railways,  telegraphs,  and  telephones ;  it  owns  wide  tracts  of 
land ;  purchases  compulsorily,  if  necessary,  large  estates,  cuts  them 
up  into  small  holdings,  and  grants  leases  in  perpetuity  to  settlers, 
to  whom  it  will  also  lend  money  at  low  interest.  Life  assurance  is 
within  the  scope  of  its  energy,  and  about  half  the  assurance 
business  of  the  Colony  is  effected  through  Government  agents.  A 
Tourist  Department  is  maintained  with  offices  at  the  principal 
centres,  where  the  sportsman  may  learn  on  the  best  authority  and 
without  cost  the  most  suitable  spots  for  fishing,  shooting,  or 
stalking  ;  this  department  has  several  hotels,  which  have  been 
erected  and  opened  for  the  benefit  of  the  traveller. 

In  addition  to  these  and  other  duties  the  Government,  in  1898, 
undertook  the  task  of  providing  old-age  pensions.  Old  age  is 
regarded  as  commencing  at  65,  and  no  one  is  eligible  for  a  pension 
unless  he  is  a  British  subject  of  good  character,  who  has  resided  in 
the  Colony  for  twenty-five  years,  and  whose  income  is  under  £52  a 
year,  the  maximum  pension  being  £18  a  year — a  more  economic 
method  than  that  at  present  in  practice  in  the  Metropolis,  where,  I 
understand,  each  indoor  pauper  costs  £37  3s.  \\d.  on  the  average,  the 
interest  on  capital  expended  and  cost  of  management  being  taken  into 
consideration.  The  Government  has  also  supplied  judicial  machinery 
for  the  settlement  of  disputes  between  employers  and  employed.  The 
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legislative  Act  for  this  purpose  was  passed  in  1894,  but  received 
important  amendments  in  1900,  so  that  a  brief  statement  as  to  its 
provisions  and  working  will  not  be  out  of  place.  Under  the  Act 
there  are  two  Courts,  a  Conciliation  Court  and  an  Arbitration  Court. 
The  former  need  not  detain  us  as  it  seldom  puts  an  end  to  a 
dispute,  nearly  all  cases  being  taken  to  the  Arbitration  Court,  to 
which  there  is  an  appeal,  and  from  which  there  is  no  appeal.  The 
judge  in  this  Court  is  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court.  He  is  assisted 
by  two  Assessors,  one  of  whom  is  chosen  by  the  associations  of 
employers,  and  the  other  by  the  trade- unions.  The  decision  of  the 
Court  may  take  the  form  either  of  mere  advice  or  of  a  compulsory 
award,  non-compliance  with  which  on  the  part  of  an  employer  or 
of  a  trade-union  entails  liability  up  to  £500  as  a  maximum.  If 
the  funds  of  a  trade-union,  fined  for  non-observance  of  an  award,  are 
insufficient  for  payment  of  the  penalty,  then  the  members  of  the  union 
are  individually  liable  to  the  extent  of  £10.  This' Act,  though  it  was 
framed  and  launched  with  some  hesitation,  has  not,  so  far,  been 
unsuccessful.  The  Court  has  given  decisions  in  disputes,  serious 
or  trivial,  arising  in  almost  every  trade,  concerning  questions  of 
nearly  every  sort,  and  the  general  result  has  been  practically  the 
abolition  of  strikes,  and  even  of  serious  disagreements.  The  occasion 
for  a  strike,  of  course,  usually  arises  in  dull  times  when  employers 
are  reducing  wages  or  shortening  time,  not  when  trade  is  brisk  and 
the  demand  for  labour  firm.  New  Zealand  has  had  no  lengthened 
period  of  stagnation  in  trade,  and  no  doubt  the  career  of  the  Arbi- 
tration Act  has  been  smoothed  by  the  general  prosperity. 

The  Colony  has  also  had  the  advantage  of  a  stable  Government. 
For  twelve  years  the  same  party  has  held  power,  has  been  led  by 
the  same  Prime  Minister,  and  has  pursued  the  same  policy.  The 
originators  of  legislative  projects  have  seen  their  plans,  with  the 
approval  of  the  country,  pass  into  law,  and  have  themselves  had  the 
administration  of  the  Acts  which  they  had  framed  and  carried. 
Possibly  different  results  might  have  followed  had  their  experi- 
mental legislative  measures  been  administered  by  those  not  in 
sympathy  with  them.  As  to  these  measures  it  is  not  for  me  to 
express  approval  or  disapproval,  but  it  is  undeniable  that  under  this 
Government,  led  by  Mr.  Seddon,  the  Colony  has  prospered.  The 
career  of  the  Prime  Minister  has  been  distinguished  by  his  energy, 
his  loyalty,  and  his  love  of  the  Mother  Country. 

A  subject  which  is  often  discussed  in  this  country  is  the  loyalty 
of  the  Colonies.  There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  loyalty  of  New 
Zealand.  When  the  Boer  War  broke  out  the  Colony  at  once  came 
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to  the  front.  Ten  contingents  were  sent  to  South  Africa,  and  so 
numerous  were  volunteers  that  the  only  difficulty  was  that  of 
selection  ;  in  the  House  of  Representatives  the  few  members  who 
objected  to  these  contingents  being  despatched  were  at  the  next 
general  election  not  returned  to  Parliament. 

The  death  of  Queen  Victoria  evoked  the  warmest  sympathy 
and  regret  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other,  the  Maoris 
evincing  much  sorrow  at  the  loss  of  their  Great  White  Mother. 

The  royal  visit  to  New  Zealand  in  1901  was  also  an  occasion  on 
which  the  people  had  an  opportunity  of  showing  their  loyalty  and 
love  of  the  Mother  Country,  and  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  their 
Royal  Highnesses  were  much  impressed  by  the  reception  they 
received  in  the  "  Britain  of  the  South." 

There  can  thus  be  no  reasonable  doubt  of  the  loyalty  of  the 
people  of  New  Zealand,  but  how  will  it  be  with  coming  genera- 
tions ?  Already  some  70  per  cent,  are  Colonial  born,  and  have 
not  seen  the  Mother  Country.  Is  it  not  desirable  for  all  to  consider 
how  the  mutual  regard  between  Great  Britain  and  her  Colonies  can 
best  be  maintained  and  increased  ?  Some  say  that  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  purpose  the  best  means  would  be  commercial 
ties,  such  as  preferential  trade.  The  Government  of  New  Zealand 
has  passed  an  Act  giving  preference  to  British  goods  carried  in 
British  ships — a  temporary  measure,  and  regarded  by  them  as  merely 
tentative ;  Mr.  Seddon,  in  a  speech  to  his  constituents  at  Hokitika, 
said,  "  New  Zealand,  by  the  Act  which  has  been  passed,  has  done 
a  little,  but  there  is  more  to  follow,  if  our  advances  are  not 
repelled."  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  much  can  be  done 
by  friendly  agreement  with  the  Colonies  respecting  trade,  but  there 
are  other  methods  which  I  should  like  to  see  also  adopted. 

For  instance,  the  history  of  our  Empire  might  be  more  widely 
taught  than  it  now  is.  In  the  syllabus  of  the  State  schools  of  New 
Zealand  no  importance  seems  attached  to  this  subject.  To  remedy 
this  defect,  a  system  of  lectures  on  the  Empire  and  on  the  men 
who  have  made  it  what  it  is  might  be  established.  Lectures, 
written  in  a  manner  suitable  for  boys  and  girls  15  or  16  years  of 
age,  and  illustrated  with  lantern  slides,  would  be  of  interest,  and  the 
pictures,  if  carefully  selected  from  the  best  national  and  private 
collections,  would  in  themselves  be  an  education.  Schoolmasters 
have  generally  approved  of  this  plan,  and  think  that  considerable 
advantage  would  be  derived  from  its  adoption,  that  attendance  at 
the  lectures,  even  though  voluntary,  would  be  good,  and  that  parents 
and  other  adults  would  welcome  them  and  enjoy  them,  paying 
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possibly  a  small  entrance  fee  towards  defraying  the  expenses.  I  am 
aware  that  lectures  have  been  prepared  under  the  sanction  and  with 
the  approval  of  the  Colonial  Office,  but  to  obtain  these  the  Colonies 
have,  I  understand,  to  subscribe.  These  lectures  seem  to  me  not 
quite  on  the  right  lines.  My  purpose  would  be  to  appeal  to 
patriotism  and  not  to  self-interest,  and  I  think  that  the  Imperial 
Government  should  in  national  interests  provide  copies  of  lectures 
and  slides  of  such  a  nature,  free,  to  any  colony  willing  to  receive 
and  utilise  them. 

Again  the  habit  of  speaking  of  or  referring  to  Colonies  as  if 
they  were  of  little  importance  appears  to  me  injurious  to  good 
feeling.  British  Colonies  are  not  mere  excrescences  from  or  appen- 
dages to  Great  Britain,  but  should  be  regarded  as  integral  parts  of 
it.  A  nation  or  a  colony  does  not  consist  of  the  land  only,  but  of 
the  people,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  inhabitants  of  our  Colonies 
should  not,  merely  on  account  of  distance,  be  regarded  as  one  whit 
less  British  than  the  inhabitants  of  Kent  or  Lancashire.  It  is 
perfectly  true  that  changes  in  the  circumstances  of  life  induce 
changes  of  habits  and  of  character.  In  the  Colonies  the  personal, 
social,  and  political  conditions  are  not  identical  with  those  in 
England;  differences  are  inevitable,  but  these  if  fairly  considered 
need  cause  no  great  difficulty  in  the  maintenance  of  mutual  regard. 
The  most  perplexing  question  seems  to  be  that  concerning  the  mar- 
riage laws.  A  man  and  woman  in  New  Zealand  and  in  many  other 
Colonies  may  be  duly  married  in  accordance  with  Colonial  law, 
but  in  England  their  marriage  be  held  to  be  null  and  void,  and 
their  children  illegitimate.  Surely  a  remedy  may  be  found  for  this. 

The  Maoris  have  been  already  mentioned  as  a  warlike  race, 
fighting  valiantly  for  their  country.  They  continued  the  struggle 
for  many  years,  and  though  opposed  by  as  many  as  10,000  British 
troops,  were  never  altogether  subdued.  In  their  conflicts  they 
observed  their  own  high  standard  of  chivalrous  honour,  and  scorned 
to  take  any  unfair  advantage  of  an  enemy,  but,  as  their  notions  of 
military  honour  were  not  identical  with  ours,  their  chivalry  at  times 
cost  them  dear.  As  they  were  brave  and  self-reliant  in  war,  so  now 
when  enmity  is  laid  aside  they  have  become  sworn  subjects  of  our 
King,  and  within  the  British  Empire  there  is  no  nobler  native  race, 
nor  any  that  shows  more  trustworthy  loyalty.  After  30  years 
of  peace  old  grudges  have  died  away,  and  in  the  discharge  of  my 
official  duties  I  had  abundant  opportunity  of  observing  the  simple 
and  candid  fidelity  of  this  interesting  people.  They  feel  confident 
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they  can  have  fair  and  honourable  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the 
British. 

The  Maoris,  like  the  Irish,  have  a  hunger  for  land.  If  their  land 
were  worked  to  the  best  advantage  all  would  be  well,  but  thousands 
of  acres  are  uncultivated,  and  they  would  suffer  no  hardship  if,  for 
a  reasonable  rental,  Europeans  were  to  take  up,  clear,  plough,  and 
cultivate  the  land  on  long  lease.  Some  of  the  tribes  desire  that 
what  still  remains  of  the  land  should  be  declared  inalienable 
native  property,  whilst  others  wish  to  have  unrestricted  liberty  in 
dealing  with  their  lands.  Such  unrestricted  liberty  no  doubt  in 
many  cases  would  mean  the  sale  of  the  land,  and  the  certainty  of 
the  natives  becoming  shortly  a  burden  on  the  State.  What  they 
can  and  will  work  should  be  inalienable,  but  the  vast  unused  tracts 
should  be  let  if  the  country  is  to  progress. 

The  Maoris  have  for  a  generation  been  passing  Jihrough  the 
critical  stage  in  the  existence  of  a  native  race,  that  of  transition 
to  civilised  life,  and  their  numbers  have  gradually  diminished. 
There  are  now  about  44,000,  and  this  number  appears  to  be 
stationary. 

To  them  have  been  assigned  certain  definite  political  rights 
under  the  New  Zealand  Constitution.  In  the  House  of  Eepresenta- 
tives  they  have  four  seats,  and  in  the  Legislative  Council  generally 
two.  Besides  this,  any  native  may  be  a  member  for  any  consti- 
tuency if  elected  in  the  usual  way.  At  the  present  time  an  able 
Maori,  Mr.  Carroll,  who  is  married  to  a  lady  of  high  degree,  a 
chieftainess  in  her  own  right,  is  member  for  Waiapu  (Gisborne) ;  he 
is  also  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  with  the  portfolio  of  Native  Affairs, 
and,  therefore,  also  a  member  of  the  Executive  Council.  Thus  the 
Government  Department  responsible  for  the  well-being  of  the 
natives  has  for  its  President  one  of  their  own  race. 

The  most  notable  Act  passed  in  my  time  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Maoris  was  that  which  gave  them  "  County  Councils,"  with  power 
to  deal  with  many  questions  connected  with  their  welfare. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  among  the  natives  there  are  certain 
differences.  They  have  not  been  all  alike  in  their  attitude  towards 
the  British.  After  peace  had  become  general  there  was  one  tribe, 
the  Uruweras,  which  was  unsubdued.  They  dwelt,  and  still  dwell, 
among  the  mountains,  and  there  they  maintained  a  sort  of  kingdom 
resembling  Wales  in  ancient  times.  A  special  Act  of  Parliament 
gave  them  complete  control  over  their  lands.  So  jealous  were  they 
of  their  rights  that  the  white  man  was  prohibited  from  entering 
their  country.  In  course  of  time  the  march  of  civilisation,  and  many 
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incidents  bringing  home  to  the  natives  the  actual  condition  of  affairs, 
began  to  influence  them.  They  ceased  to  stand  aloof,  and,  to  my 
satisfaction,  I  received  an  invitation  to  visit  them.  The  occasion  of 
my  visit  was  to  be  a  great  gathering  of  the  "  County  Councils  "  to 
discuss  matters  relating  to  their  welfare.  It  was  little  more  than  a 
year  ago  that  I  undertook  the  journey,  which  was  not  without 
adventure,  there  being  no  roads  in  this  district,  the  track  often 
lying  along  the  bed  of  streams  or  through  dark  and  pathless  forests. 
This  gathering  was  of  far-reaching  importance  for  the  benefit  and 
happiness  of  the  Maori  people. 

An  event  of  some  importance,  which  came  about  in  those  years, 
was  the  extension  of  the  boundaries  of  New  Zealand  by  the 
annexation  of  the  Cook  and  other  Pacific  Islands,  ten  in  all. 

The  Cook  Islands,  lying  just  within  the  Tropics,  are  distant  from 
the  nearest  point  of  New  Zealand  about  1,638  nautical  miles. 
They  had  been  a  British  Protectorate  since  1888,  and  had  a  British 
Resident  in  charge  who  reported  direct  to  the  Governor  of  New 
Zealand.  He  received  his  salary  from  the  New  Zealand  Govern- 
ment. 

In  1897  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  islands  was  very  unsatisfactory. 
There  were  endless  quarrels  and  numberless  petitions,  almost  all  of 
which  were  from  European  settlers,  about  eighty  in  number.  To 
arrange  these  disputes  the  Chief  Justice  of  New  Zealand  was 
requested  to  visit  the  islands  ;  but  unfortunately  his  visit  had  not 
the  desired  effect,  and  it  became  absolutely  necessary  to  put  an  end 
to  the  troublesome  condition  of  affairs.  A  new  Resident,  Colonel 
Gudgeon,  was  appointed,  a  man  of  manifold  experience.  Having  as 
a  volunteer  fought  through  the  Maori  war,  having  held  the  position 
of  Under-Secretary  for  Defence,  and  later  that  of  a  Native  Land 
Court  Judge,  he  was  well  accustomed  to  deal  with  men  whether 
European  or  native.  Soon  after  he  took  up  his  residence  I  left 
Wellington  in  H.M.S.  Mildura  for  Rarotonga,  and  spent  a  week 
in  that  island,  going  into  all  disputed  questions,  hearing  the 
petitions  and  calling  witnesses. 

Rarotonga  is  about  twenty-two  miles  in  circumference,  and  has 
a  native  population  of  about  2,000.  It  had  communication  with 
New  Zealand  by  steamer  once  a  month.  There  were  few  passengers  ; 
during  the  fruit  season  there  was  considerable  cargo,  but  at  other 
times  the  trade  was  small.  In  1897  the  exports  from  the  whole 
group  amounted  to  the  value  of  £16,196,  and  the  imports  into  the 
islands  to  that  of  £24,628.  The  natives  are  "  Maori,"  and  most 
pleasant  and  friendly.  The  two  heads  are  ladies,  and  are  called 
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queens,  their  husbands  taking  only  their  own  rank.  At  the  time 
of  nay  visit  Queen  Makea  was  the  principal  queen  and  was  a  most 
loyal  subject  of  her  Majesty,  anxious  to  find  out  and  give  effect  to 
any  measures  which  would  benefit  her  people,  who,  for  their  part, 
seemed  thoroughly  contented.  To  give  an  account  of  the  Pro- 
tectorate Government  would  carry  us  beyond  our  limits  of  time. 
There  are  schools  and  churches  under  the  London  Missionary 
Society  and  a  Roman  Catholic  school  under  nuns,  all  these 
institutions  doing  good  work. 

My  second  visit  was  paid  in  1900  in  response  to  a  request  from 
Queen  Makea  to  annex  the  island.  Her  desire  having  been  laid  before 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  and  approved  of,  I  received 
permission  to  proceed  with  the  annexation,  provided  the  natives 
were  agreeable.  For  this  purpose  H.M.S.  Mildura  was  again 
put  at  our  disposal.  When  we  arrived  at  Rarotonga  we  were 
received  with  great  rejoicings  by  the  assembled  natives  ;  the  land 
was  formally  ceded  to  the  British  Crown,  and  the  ceremony  of 
hoisting  the  Union  Jack  was  performed  by  Captain  Baynes  of  the 
Mildura,  with  guards  of  honour  of  marines  and  blue-jackets. 

Many  may  ask  what  good  purpose  is  served  by  our  adding  to  the 
Empire  this  small  island,  with  no  harbour  to  be  useful  as  a  naval 
base  in  an  emergency,  no  direct  dealings  with  England,  and  with 
only  a  small  white  population.  If  no  direct  benefit  to  ourselves 
should  result,  still  we  have  gone  there  as  protectors  and  should  do 
our  best.  No  land  has  ever  been  the  worse  for  having  the  British 
flag  hoisted  over  it.  This  island  has  undoubtedly  benefited  by  the 
annexation.  Of  material  prosperity  the  evidence  is  abundant. 
Formerly  money  was  rare,  now  it  is  plentiful ;  formerly  the  exports 
were  not  sufficient  for  the  cost  of  twelve  steamer  trips  a  year,  very 
soon  a  fortnightly  service  will  be  required.  The  shipment  of 
bananas  in  1899  amounted  to  about  twenty  tons  a  month  ;  in 
February,  1905,  the  Resident  informed  me  that  it  had  risen  to 
250  tons,  and  will  soon  rise  to  1,000  tons  a  month.  There  are, 
besides,  exports  of  coffee,  oranges,  vanilla,  and  other  produce.  In 
1903,  the  year  dealt  with  in  the  last  official  return,  the  exports 
amounted  to  ^34,740,  or  more  than  double  those  of  1897. 

The  rest  of  the  islands  annexed  must  be  spoken  of  more  briefly. 
Mangaia,  Aitiu,  Mauke,  Mitiaro,  all  belong  to  the  Cook  group,  but 
are  from  120  to  150  miles  distant  from  Rarotonga.  Aitntaki  had 
been  annexed  many  years  before,  but  of  its  annexation  there  was 
no  record ;  the  late  Ariki  or  chief  had  insisted  that  all  his  papers 
should  be  buried  with  him,  and  no  one,  not  even  the  missionary, 
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knew  for  certain  whether  or  not  the  island  was  British  terri- 
tory. I  disapproved  of  a  suggestion  which  was  made  to  exhume 
the  body  of  the  deceased,  and  ascertain  whether  the  proclama- 
tion of  annexation  lay  therewith ;  so  to  prevent  all  dispute,  and 
make  assurance  doubly  sure,  we  went  through  the  ceremony 
again. 

Penrhyn,  a  typical  example  of  an  atoll  or  coral  island,  famous 
for  its  pearl  shell,  was  also  visited  ;  it  lies  8°  south  of  the  equator. 
Here  the  trouble  to  be  dealt  with  was  leprosy,  this  terrible  disease, 
introduced  by  a  native  of  Samoa  so  recently  as  1883,  having  laid 
hold  of  about  2  per  cent,  of  the  population,  which  numbered  in 
all  about  450. 

Visits  of  men-of-war  to  this  island  are  rare  and  uncertain,  and 
the  High  Commissioner's  Courts  are  but  rarely  held.  In  a  case 
of  murder  the  inhabitants  did  not  wait,  but  themselves  pronounced 
and  executed  justice;  and  they  proudly  pointed  out  to  me  the  spot 
where,  after  hanging,  they  had  buried  the  murderer.  This  was 
before  my  time.  Now  there  is  a  British  Resident  on  the  island, 
and  the  pearl-shell  fishery  which  was  being  worked  out  is  now 
protected  by  close  years  over  portions  of  the  lagoon  to  enable  the 
small  shell  to  reach  maturity.  Probably  few  know  that  the  value 
of  this  shell  is  about  £200  a  ton. 

From  Penrhyn  a  night's  steaming  brought  us  to  Manahiki, 
which,  with  Bakaanga,  about  twenty  miles  distant,  is  noted  chiefly 
for  its  fine  and  beautifully  woven  mats.  These  islands  were 
British,  but  lay  in  our  course  to  Niue.  We  passed  Suwarrow  in 
the  distance,  but,  to  save  both  time  and  coal,  did  not  stop. 
The  island  is  not  regularly  inhabited,  but,  I  understand,  possesses 
a  good  harbour,  a  rare  thing  in  these  parts.  It  is  leased  to  a 
company  who  grow  copra  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  soap  manu- 
facture. On  October  19  we  reached  Niue,  the  largest  of  all  the 
islands.  It  had  been  proclaimed  a  protectorate  only  six  months 
before,  and  we  were  assured  there  would  be  difficulty  about 
annexation.  The  people  appeared  quite  content ;  they  wished  to 
receive  all  the  advantages  which  were  in  view,  but  they  were 
cautious  as  a  Scotchman  in  seeking  to  avoid  any  possible  dis- 
advantages. The  missionary  who  came  on  board  said  there  was 
no  chance  of  the  natives  agreeing.  At  9  o'clock  in  the  morning 
King  John  met  me  and  had  a  lengthy  interview,  but  he  was  too 
shrewd  to  give  any  opinion.  No,  he  would  discuss  matters  with  his 
council,  which  consisted  of  thirteen  members,  one  from  each  village, 
or  district,  of  the  island.  At  this  meeting  I  was  present,  and  found 
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it  no  easy  matter  to  explain  that  "ceding  the  land  to  the  Crown  " 
did  not  mean  turning  people  out  of  house  and  home.  They 
asked,  "  What  then  is  the  use  of  signing  a  cession  if  we  remain  on 
our  land  as  before  ?  "  It  was  hard  indeed  to  make  this  clear,  for 
every  word  spoken  had  to  pass  through  an  interpreter.  The  dis- 
cussion went  on  for  four  or  five  hours  ;  all  those  who  had  accom- 
panied me,  except  one  or  two  members  of  my  staff,  had  gradually 
disappeared  to  look  for  a  cooler  spot  than  the  house  in  which  the 
meeting  was  held,  all  being  firmly  convinced  that  the  ceremony 
would  never  take  place,  and  that  their  services  in  consequence 
would  not  be  needed.  At  last,  about  3.30  in  the  afternoon, 
one  chief  walked  up  and  signed  the  paper  of  cession  ;  the  other 
twelve  then  followed.  The  Union  Jack  was  hoisted  amid  the 
roars  of  a  royal  salute  and  the  cheers  of  the  natives  and  the 
sailors. 

This  was  the  last  official  island  visit.  On  the  return  we  stopped 
at  Tonga  for  coal,  then  at  Sunday  Island  in  the  Kermadecs,  already 
a  part  of  New  Zealand. 

The  consummation  of  this  tour  of  annexation  took  place  on  the 
very  day  of  the  arrival  of  their  Royal  Highnesses  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wales  in  New  Zealand.  The  Prince,  after  the  welcome 
which  was  accorded  on  landing,  pronounced  the  extension  of  the 
boundaries  of  New  Zealand,  and  called  on  me  to  read  the  procla- 
mation which  placed  under  the  Colony's  controlling  influence 
nearly  660,000  square  miles,  containing  beautiful  islands,  whose 
value,  with  judicious  management,  may  be  immensely  increased. 
It  was  satisfactory  that  some  of  the  leading  men  of  the  annexed 
islands  were  the  guests  of  the  New  Zealand  Government  for  the 
royal  visit,  and  on  returning  to  their  homes  would  describe  to 
their  people,  in  their  own  graphic  manner,  what  they  had  seen  and 
heard  on  this  unique  occasion. 

I  cannot  close  my  lecture  without  a  brief  reference  to  one  or 
two  events  that  there  is  not  time  to  narrate  fully. 

The  royal  visit  was  a  complete  success  and  gave  universal 
satisfaction. 

The  departure  and  return  of  the  Discovery  under  the  command 
of  Captain  Scott  was  a  matter  of  supreme  interest  to  the  people, 
who  sent  presents  of  large  quantities  of  fresh  provisions  and  things 
likely  to  prove  useful,  and,  on  the  return,  publicly  entertained 
both  officers  and  men.  New  Zealand,  for  the  purposes  of  this 
expedition,  established  an  observatory,  equipping  it  with  the  latest 
instruments,'  and  arranging  special  days  and  hours  when  the 
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same  observations  should  be  taken  on  the  Discovery  and  at  the 
Observatory. 

Sydney  suffered  an  outbreak  of  plague  in  these  years,  and  a 
few  cases  occurred  in  New  Zealand,  but,  thanks  to  the  energetic 
and  preventive  measures  taken  by  the  Government,  the  disease 
took  no  hold  in  New  Zealand. 

The  result  of  the  plague  at  Sydney  showed  the  necessity  for  fuller 
legal  powers  for  purposes  of  prevention,  and  a  Health  Act  was 
passed  by  the  New  Zealand  Government  without  delay. 

In  the  South  African  War  New  Zealand's  list  of  killed  was 
upwards  of  160,  and  in  memory  of  these  a  home  was  built  for  old 
soldiers  and  sailors  at  Auckland ;  a  fine  building,  where  the  inmates 
receive  the  best  of  treatment  and  good  living,  and  can  spend  the 
failing  years  of  their  lives  in  comfort.  This  memorial  now  contains 
forty  old  warriors,  having  on  their  breasts  nearly  every  medal 
issued  since  1840. 

The  initial  cost  of  the  home  was  more  than  provided  for  by 
public  subscription.  After  the  land,  building,  and  equipment  were 
paid  for,  there  was  a  balance  of  £3,000,  and  this  amount  was 
invested  towards  maintenance.  The  income  accruing  from  this 
sum  is  insufficient,  about  £800  a  year  being  required;  but  it  is 
hoped  that  before  long  the  invested  funds  will  be  increased,  and 
that  the  veteran  inmates  who  have  fought  for  their  country  in  every 
clime  may  enjoy  a  sense  of  security  and  not  be  dependent,  as  they 
now  are,  on  public  subscriptions  for  the  necessaries  of  life.  Within 
the  Colony,  upwards  of  4,000  old  soldiers,  representing  nearly  every 
British  regiment,  have  settled,  and  it  is  every  way  desirable  that 
those  in  need  should  find  a  fitting  and  pleasant  resting-place  for 
their  closing  years  in  the  country  of  their  adoption,  the  healthy, 
beautiful,  and  prosperous  Colony  of  New  Zealand. 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  T.  A.  COGHLAN,  I.S.O.  (Agent-General  for  New  South 
Wales) :  I  should  like  to  say  a  word  or  two  upon  an  aspect  of  New 
Zealand's  progress  which  is  not  often  touched  upon,  at  all  events 
not  sympathetically ;  and  I  wish  to  take  the  years  that  have  elapsed 
since  1891  as  the  period  of  the  comparison  which  I  propose  making, 
and  for  which  I  claim  your  kind  attention.  During  this  period  was 
passed  the  greater  portion  of  the  advanced  legislation  now  in  force,  and 
it  may  be  within  your  recollection  that  many  well-informed  persons 
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at  the  time  considered  such  legislation  was  likely  to  be  attended 
with  very  disastrous  effects  upon  the  Colony's  progress,  and  many 
still  maintain  it  has  had  such  effects.  It  is  convenient  for  me  to 
bring  my  comparison  down  to  1903,  later  figures  not  being  available 
in  all  cases,  but  such  later  figures  as  have  come  to  hand  are  con- 
sistent with  those  that  I  shall  quote.  The  Acts  of  the  Legislature 
to  which  I  have  referred  are  the  Land  and  Income  Tax  Acts,  the 
Factories  and  Early-closing  Acts,  and  a  large  body  of  laws  generally 
known  as  the  Labour  Acts  of  New  Zealand.  One  of  the  most 
notable  facts  connected  with  the  progress  of  New  Zealand  during 
the  fourteen  years  I  have  undertaken  to  review  is  the  very  large 
decrease  in  the  private  capital  employed  in  the  Colony  owned  by 
non-residents.  Trustworthy  estimates  place  the  investments  of 
British  capital  on  private  account  in  New  Zealand  in  the  year 
1891  at  20 1  millions  sterling,  and  these  investments  have  now 
fallen  to  9^  millions,  a  reduction  of  11  millions  in  twelve  years. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances  this  withdrawal  of  capital  would  be 
considered  a  very  serious  matter,  and  there  were  not  wanting 
persons  who  pointed  to  it  as  a  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  that  the 
social  and  industrial  legislation  of  New  Zealand  would  ultimately 
drive  British  capital  out  of  the  country.  In  the  year  1891  the 
value  of  property  in  New  Zealand  was  150  millions  sterling,  and 
of  this  20 \  millions,  or  nearly  14  per  cent.,  belonged  to  British 
investors ;  at  the  present  time  the  valuation  of  property  is  222 
millions  and  the  amount  of  British  investments  only  9J  millions, 
or  less  than  4^  per  cent.  Here  then  we  have  the  extraordinary 
position  that  during  the  short  space  of  12  years  the  New  Zealand 
people  have  reduced  their  indebtedness  to  outside  investors  to  such 
an  extent  that  what  remains  of  it  is  now  an  insignificant  portion  of 
the  accumulated  wealth  of  the  country,  and  while  this  process  of 
repayment  has  been  going  on  the  value  of  property  increased  by 
72  millions,  or  50  per  cent. — that  is  to  say,  from  150  to  222 
millions.  This  achievement  is  a  notable  one  for  a  population 
whose  numbers  are  still  considerably  short  of  a  million,  and  the 
noble  Earl  who  read  the  paper  has  given  you  some  of  the  points 
which  mark  the  progress  of  New  Zealand  during  the  last  decade, 
but  a  few  additional  facts  may  not  be  wanting  in  interest.  The 
decrease  of  British  capital  invested  in  New  Zealand  has  been 
variously  spoken  of.  By  some  it  has  been  claimed  that  this 
decrease  in  capital  was  the  voluntary  act  of  investors  dissatisfied 
with  the  trend  of  New  Zealand  legislation,  while  others  have  seen 
in  it  no  more  than  the  voluntary  paying  of  debts  as  soon  as  there 
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was  ability  to  discharge  them.  Which  of  the  two  may  be  the 
correct  explanation  it  is  impossible  for  an  inquirer  to  discover,  nor 
do  I  think  it  material  whether  the  payment  was  voluntary  or  not, 
for  the  actual  result  must  be  ultimately  beneficial  to  the  Colony. 
For  my  part  I  wish  merely  to  direct  attention  to  the  fact  that 
during  the  whole  period  over  which  the  process  of  withdrawal  has 
extended,  the  industries,  the  wealth  and  the  distribution  of  property 
have  undergone  rapid  expansion.  First,  as  regards  population,  the 
increase  has  been  from  634,000  to  840,000,  or  31  per  cent. ;  the 
value  of  production  from  21 J  to  over  30  millions,  showing  an 
increase  considerably  above  that  due  to  the  expansion  of  population, 
for  whereas  in  1891  New  Zealand  production  was  valued  at  .£34  3s. 
per  inhabitant,  in  1903  it  had  expanded  to  €36  13s.  4d.  A  great 
deal  of  this  increased  production  was  due  to  the  expansion  of 
dairying,  but  there  was  general  progress  in  all  industries,  and  employ- 
ment in  factories  was  more  than  doubled,  viz.,  from  26,000  to  53,000 
hands,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  record  that  coincident 
with  so  large  an  increase,  the  earnings  of  male  employes  advanced 
from  £75  to  £82  per  annum.  The  large  increase  in  the  wealth  of 
the  Colony  has  been  referred  to,  but  to  my  mind  the  most  I  satisfactory 
feature  of  that  increase  is  the  wider  distribution  of  property  that 
has  taken  place.  It  has  not  been  a  case  of  the  rich  growing  richer, 
and  the  poor  poorer,  but  a  broadening  of  the  foundation  upon  which 
the  superstructure  of  wealth  has  been  based.  I  speak  subject  to 
correction,  but  I  think  that  in  this  country  the  number  of  persons 
possessing  property  which,  if  it  were  in  their  own  disposition,  would 
be  considerable  enough  to  make  it  the  subject  of  specific  bequest,  is 
about  9  per  cent.,  while  in  New  Zealand  it  is  nearly  twice  that  pro- 
portion— that  is  to  say  17^  per  cent.  In  1891,  allowing  for  absentees, 
9^  per  cent,  of  the  resident  population  held  130  millions  between 
them,  whereas  in  1903  17^  per  cent,  held  213  millions.  If  this  be 
worked  out,  it  will  be  found  that  in  1891  60,000  persons  possessed 
property,  and  since  in  the  twelve  years  I  am  speaking  of  the  popula- 
tion increased  by  only  80  per  cent.,  we  might  have  expected  to  have 
found  the  60,000  property  owners  increased  to  78,000,  whereas,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  number  was  147,000.  Setting  aside  one  or 
two  of  the  Australian  States,  I  doubt  if  any  other  country  can  show 
anything  like  the  same  distribution  of  property  and  so  great  and 
beneficial  a  change  taking  place  in  so  short  a  period.  The  visible 
evidence  of  the  great  increase  of  wealth  has  been  alluded  to  in  the 
accumulation  of  bank  deposits ;  adding  the  savings  bank  deposits 
to  those  in  the  banks  of  issue,  it  will  be  found  that  there  is  at  the 
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present  time  an  accumulation  of  28^  millions  sterling,  equal  to 
£33.  5s.  Od.  per  inhabitant,  as  compared  with  17^  millions  or 
£21.  4s.  Od.  per  inhabitant  twelve  years  ago.  Great  Britain  is 
looked  upon  as  the  safe  deposit  of  the  world— every  man  who  has 
property  in  jeopardy  sends  it  to  London  ;  but  although  such  is  the 
case  accumulation  is  not  nearly  so  extensive  in  this  country  as  in 
New  Zealand — if  it  were  the  bank  deposits  would  amount  to  1,440 
millions,  whereas  they  probably  do  not  exceed  1 ,000  millions.  The 
important  accumulations  made  by  the  people  of  New  Zealand,  and 
the  ease  with  which  the  country  has  been  able  to  rid  itself  of  a  load 
of  debt,  will  be  understood  when  we  remember  that  the  annual 
value  of  produce  won  from  the  soil  has  now  reached  the  magnifi- 
cent total  of  £22,650,000  or  £27.  12s.  3d.  per  inhabitant,  and  the 
income  of  the  people  from  all  sources  to  39  millions  or  £47.  10s. 
per  inhabitant,  which  last  sum  leaves  so  substantial  a  surplus  after 
the  cost  of  living  has  been  defrayed,  that  the  Colony  has  been  able 
to  put  aside  some  10  or  12  per  cent,  of  its  income  to  replace  lost 
capital  and  to  start  new  undertakings.  No  one  who  has  closely 
studied  the  progress  of  New  Zealand  can  fail  to  be  struck  with 
the  fact  that  at  no  period  of  its  history  has  the  country  been  so 
prosperous,  and  the  reward  of  labour,  intelligently  directed,  so 
substantial.  I  think  New  Zealand  offers  an  object  lesson  to  the 
whole  world.  Whatever  may  be  our  opinions  concerning  labour 
legislation  in  that  country,  we  cannot  but  admit  New  Zealand  is  a 
most  prosperous  place,  and  if  the  workmen  of  England  are  looking 
out  for  a  place  to  which  to  emigrate  I  can,  although  I  am  not  a 
New  Zealander  myself,  with  the  utmost  confidence  recommend 
New  Zealand  to  them.  There  they  would  be  amongst  people  in 
entire  sympathy  with  British  ideas  and  live  under  the  British  flag. 
They  would  at  the  same  time  have  every  opportunity  of  making 
savings  and  of  protecting  them  when  they  are  made. 

Sir  WALTER  L.  BULLER,  K.C.M.G. :  Like  everyone  else  present 
I  have  listened  with  much  interest  to  Lord  Ranfurly's  graphic 
lecture.  Those  who,  like  myself,  have  spent  the  best  part  of  their 
lives  in  New  Zealand  will  all  admit  that  it  presents  a  very  true 
picture  of  that  country,  and  conveys  a  correct  idea  of  the  conditions 
and  resources  of  that  wonderful  Colony.  Lord  Ranfurly  ruled  in  New 
Zealand  during  seven  years  of  unexampled  prosperity,  and  I  am 
sure  he  has  said  enough  to  satisfy  you  that  he  proved  him  self  an 
able  and  successful  administrator.  But  I  can  tell  you  more  than 
that,  from  my  own  personal  experience.  That  he  was  a  good 
governor  goes  without  saying,  but,  over  and  above  that,  he  was 
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probably  the  most  popular  governor  the  Colony  ever  had.  New 
Zealand  has  been  especially  fortunate  in  her  governors  from  first 
to  last,  but  in  my  opinion  Lord  Ranfurly  takes  the  palm.  And 
the  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  Not  only  is  he  an  able  and 
judicious  administrator,  but — if  he  will  pardon  my  saying  so — he  is 
a  many-sided  man.  For  example,  he  is  an  active  traveller.  He 
was  never  at  rest,  but  penetrated  into  the  remotest  parts  of  the 
country,  and  certainly  saw  more  of  New  Zealand  than  any  of  his 
predecessors.  He  is  a  keen  sportsman,  a  good  fisherman,  an 
excellent  photographer,  and,  last  but  not  least,  a  capable  naturalist. 
In  the  course  of  his  lectures  he  has  told  you  of  his  official  visits  to 
Rarotonga  and  the  groups  of  islands  lying  off  New  Zealand ;  but 
he  did  not  tell  you  that  during  these  visits  he  formed  a  large  and 
valuable  collection  of  birds,  which  he  presented  to  the  British 
Museum.  I  have  examined  that  collection  at  the  Museum,  and  can 
state  that  it  contains  many  rare  and  interesting  forms  and,  at  any 
rate,  one  new  species — a  splendid  Cormorant  which  has  been 
dedicated  to  him  under  the  name  of  Phalacrocorax  ranfurlyi. 
Then,  again,  Lady  Ranfurly  is  an  artist  of  some  distinction,  and 
charmed  the  Colonists  with  her  delineations  of  lake,  river  and 
Alpine  scenery.  But  best  of  all,  the  governor  and  his  lady  with 
rare  tact  identified  themselves  with  the  domestic  life  of  the  Colony, 
took  an  active  part  in  all  social  and  charitable  movements,  and  did 
everything  in  their  power  to  promote  the  welfare  and  happiness  of 
the  people  they  ruled  over.  I  venture  to  say  that  is  why  they 
became  endeared  to  the  whole  community,  and  that  constitutes 
their  chief  claim  to  live  in  the  memory  of  the  Colonists.  Another 
proof  of  Lord  Ranfurly's  high  qualifications  for  the  position  he 
held  is  the  fact  that  he  succeeded  in  acquiring  a  great  personal 
influence  over  the  Maori  people — correctly  described  in  his  lecture 
as  the  "  noblest  race  of  natives  within  the  British  Empire."  When 
I  left  the  Colony,  some  years  ago,  Lord  Ranfurly  had  not  then  learnt 
the  Maori  language,  but  being,  as  I  have  said,  a  many-sided  man,  it  is 
quite  likely  that  he  has  mastered  it  since  !  He  has  referred  to 
their  rapid  progress  in  the  path  of  civilisation,  and  this  recalls  to 
me  an  amusing  incident  within  my  own  recollection.  The  Governoi 
had  invited  me  on  one  occasion  to  be  his  guest  on  board  the 
Government  steamboat  for  a  trip  round  the  West  Coast  sounds. 
Accompanied  by  his  staff  and  family,  we  had  a  very  delightful 
cruise,  and  on  our  way  back  called  in  at  Stewart  Island,  that  com- 
paratively little -known  third  island  of  New  Zealand.  As  a  matter 
of  course,  we  paid  a  visit  to  the  Maori  settlement.  The  little 
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community  crowded  round  us,  and,  after  welcoming  us  with  the 
usual  Maori  greetings,  squatted  on  the  ground.  The  Governor, 
according  to  custom,  addressed  them,  and  asked  me  to  interpret. 
His  Excellency  made  an  excellent  speech,  which  I  endeavoured  to 
render  into  classic  Maori.  The  Maoris  listened  with  the  utmost 
politeness  ;  but  judge  of  our  surprise  when,  at  its  close,  the  leading 
chief  rose,  and  said  in  perfectly  good  English  :  "  Your  Excellency, 
we  have  listened  to  your  speech,  and  we  thank  you  for  your  excellent 
counsel  and  advice,"  or  words  to  that  effect.  We  discovered  after- 
wards that  the  whole  of  this  little  community — men,  women  and 
children — had  learnt  to  speak  English  !  I  mention  this  to  show  how 
rapid  sometimes  is  the  transition  ;  for,  in  this  out-of-the-way  place, 
these  Maoris  had  made  a  stride  in  civilisation  of  which  we  in  the  North 
had  no  conception.  I  will  not  detain  you  longer  at  this  late  hour, 
and  will  simply  add  that,  by  his  admirable  lecture  this  evening, 
Lord  Eanfurly  has  added  another  to  the  many  important  services 
he  has  rendered  to  New  Zealand. 

Mr.  J.  H.  WITHEFOED,  M.H.E.  New  Zealand :  Lord  Eanfurly's 
Paper  breathes  of  the  freshness  and  the  beautiful  summer  skies  of 
New  Zealand.  It  takes  me  back  to  the  time  when  I  have  heard  his 
lordship  addressing  large  audiences  in  New  Zealand,  where,  as  you 
have  heard,  he  was  held  in  the  highest  respect.  Indeed,  as  member 
for  Auckland  in  the  House  of  Representatives  I  may  say  there  is 
one  general  feeling  of  admiration  for  our  late  governor  and  for 
Lady  Ranfurly.  There  was  general  grief  when  they  departed  from 
amongst  us.  In  the  last  paragraph  of  his  Paper  Lord  Eanfurly 
mentions  the  establishment  of  a  home  for  old  soldiers  and  sailors 
at  Auckland,  but  he  did  not  tell  you  that  he  himself  was  the 
founder  of  that  Institution,  and  that  every  one  of  the  veterans  in  it 
has  engraved  on  his  heart  his  gratitude  to  him.  Lord  Eanfurly 
has  given  us  an  admirable  epitome  of  the  political  and  social 
condition  of  New  Zealand.  For  his  services,  I  ask  myself  what  we 
can  do  to  recompense  him,  and  the  only  thing  I  can  think  of  is  to 
offer  him  a  sort  of  widow's  mite  in  the  shape  of  my  seat  for  Auck- 
land. I  would  willingly  retire  if  his  lordship  would  stand  for  it.  I 
know  he  would  be  unanimously  elected,  and  that  New  Zealand  would 
be  the  better  for  the  advice  he  would  be  able  to  give.  Sir  George 
Grey,  I-  may  remind  you,  was  several  times  Governor  of  a  British 
Colony,  and  helped  to  save  India  at  the  time  of  the  Mutiny.  He 
was  afterwards  elected  to  the  House  of  Eepresentatives,  and  there- 
fore there  is  a  precedent  for  the  suggestion  I  make.  For  the  first 
time  I  have  heard  to-night  that  there  is  any  affinity  between  the 
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Irish  and  Maoris  in  regard  to  the  land  question ;  perhaps  his 
lordship  wishes  to  get  a  million  Irish  farmers  out  to  New  Zealand 
in  order  bo  give  Sir  Henry  Kimber  a  better  chance  for  his  Redis- 
tribution Bill.  How  they  would  like  the  change  from  an  English 
landlord  to  a  native  one  I  don't  know,  bat  I  may  mention  that 
under  the  old  Maori  regime  if  a  chief  found  anybody  on  the  land 
with  whom  he  was  not  pleased  he  simply  killed  and  ate  him.  An 
interesting  reference  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Coghlan  to  the 
investment  of  British  capital  in  the  Colonies.  Now,  you  are  send- 
ing emigrants  to  all  parts  of  the  world — I  saw  a  thousand  sail  from 
Liverpool  the  other  day — but  what  we  are  apt  to  overlook  is  that 
if  England  sends  her  people  to  one  part  of  the  Empire  and  its 
capital  to  foreign  countries  there  is  some  danger  of  destroying  that 
equilibrium,  so  to  speak,  which  we  desire  to  maintain.  We  know 
what  is  being  done  with  British  capital  in  regard  to  dairy  farms 
and  sheep  runs  in  the  Argentine,  for  instance,  and  in  other  parts  of 
the  world  the  British  capitalist  puts  his  money,  as  he  has  a  perfect 
right  to  do,  where  he  thinks  he  can  get  the  very  best  return.  But 
in  this  matter  I  would  ask  you  to  think.  Are  you  not  to  some 
extent  destroying  the  prospects  of  the  Colonists  ?  The  people  who 
go  from  your  shores  have  to  take  up  new  land  and  all  the  burden 
of  making  railways,  constructing  public  buildings,  and  generally  of 
fitting  distant  parts  of  the  Empire  for  the  settlement  of  the  over- 
flow population  of  this  country.  Is  it  not  possible  by  the  employ- 
ment of  British  capital  to  do  something  more  to  promote  the 
success  of  your  own  Colonies  ?  I  am  sure  that  anything  Lord 
Ranf  urly  and  others  could  do  to  promote  the  flow  of  capital  in  that 
direction  would  be  heartily  welcomed. 

Colonel  R.  WILLIAMS,  M.P. :  I  am  glad  to  have  the  opportunity 
of  saying  a  few  words  about  the  beautiful  country  of  New  Zealand 
and  its  hopeful  and  inspiring  people — a  country  whose  scenery  and 
hospitality  I  have  greatly  enjoyed,  and  which  I  may  add  has  shown 
abundant  kindness  for  ten  years  past  to  one  who  is  near  and  dear 
to  me.  I  may  say,  however,  that  I  never  heard  a  seat  in  Parliament 
described  as  I  did  to-night,  as  "  a  widow's  mite,"  for  I  think  if  that 
is  so  the  financial  results  of  a  seat  in  Parliament  are  of  a  happier 
nature  in  New  Zealand  than  they  are  in  England.  I  was  extremely 
interested  in  the  last  speech,  especially  after  that  of  the  Australian 
Agent-General,  who  claimed  that  the  results  of  New  Zealand's 
social  legislation  had  been  to  employ  Colonial  in  place  of  British 
capital.  Mr.  Witheford  rather  deplored  the  diversion  of  British 
capital,  and  wondered  why  there  is  not  more  of  it  invested  there. 
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I  think  he  answered  himself,  when  he  said  that  capital  will  go  to 
places  where  the  conditions  are  easiest  and  the  return  most  profit- 
able. He  regrets  that  money  should  go  to  the  Argentine  instead 
of  to  the  Colonies.  I  think  the  reason  is  not  far  to  seek,  for  though 
British  capitalists  are  fond  of  the  Colonies,  and  would  willingly 
send  money  there  if  they  could,  yet  they  are  keen  men  of  business 
and  look  out  for  the  greatest  security  and  the  largest  amount  of 
return.  Some  of  us  indeed  have  rather  anticipated  that  if  the 
legislation  of  a  Colony  is  aimed  largely  at  helping  the  working  man 
and  letting  capitalists  take  care  of  themselves  the  inevitable  result 
would  be  to  make  the  employment  of  money  more  difficult  and  the 
return  rather  less,  and  therefore  that  the  country  might  become 
less  available  as  a  field  for  the  employment  of  capital.  I  don't 
know  whether  they  are  finding  it  so  in  New  Zealand  ;  it  is  of  course 
a  good  thing  if  they  are  so  rich  that  they  are  able  to  employ  their 
own  capital  and  are  independent  of  outside  sources— if  indeed  any 
country  can  or  ought  to  be  entirely  independent  of  outside  sources. 
There  is  a  good  deal,  no  doubt,  in  New  Zealand  legislation  which 
is  worthy  of  imitation,  but  before  imitating  it  you  must  have  some- 
what similar  conditions  to  begin  with.  In  a  new  country  legislation 
is  possible  of  a  character  which  would  not  be  possible  in  an  old  and 
complicated  country  such  as  this.  In  New  Zealand  they  have 
contrived,  for  instance,  an  admirable  scheme  of  old  age  pensions,  the 
working  of  which  a  good  many  of  us  are  watching  with  great 
interest.  Like  every  other  scheme  it  has  its  drawbacks,  in  that  its 
effects  are  not  always  as  good  on  the  class  supposed  to  be  benefited 
as  its  authors  had  imagined  they  would  be.  The  maximum  pension 
is  £18,  as  compared  with  which  we  are  told  each  indoor  pauper  in 
London  costs  £37  a  year.  But  Lord  Eanfurly  did  not  give  us  the 
cost  of  administering  the  Act,  which  of  course  is  considerable,  and 
is  by  no  means  included  in  the  £18.  In  the  same  way  as  regards 
the  Arbitration  Act.  It  is  a  very  stringent  Act,  and  so  far  has 
worked  apparently  with  a  good  deal  of  success,  especially  as  regards 
one  side  of  it.  But  I  think  nothing  was  more  significant  than 
Lord  Ranfurly's  wise  warning  that  all  this  legislation  had  so  far 
been  tried  in  a  time  of  great  prosperity.  It  has  yet  to  stand  the 
test  of  times  when  the  country  is  depressed  and  when  labour  gets 
more  slack,  and  until  you  have  thoroughly  tested  such  legislation 
over  large  areas  and  over  a  considerable  period  of  time  you  cannot 
possibly  say  that  that  legislation  has  all  the  virtues  that  are 
attributed  to  it.  In  the  same  way  as  regards  old  people.  I  have 
been  in  Wellington  and  seen  the  admirable  homes  for  the  aged  of 
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various  classes,  the  magnificent  hospitals  supported  out  of  the  rates, 
but  when  I  have  been  asked,  "  Don't  you  admire  these  institutions, 
and  wish  to  copy  them  ?  "  I  have  been  obliged  to  point  out  that 
under  such  a  system  it  is  no  one's  individual  business  to  care  for  or 
pay  any  attention  to  the  sick.  They  do  it,  but  still  they  lose  the 
incentive  which  comes  from  the  existence  of  institutions  established 
merely  on  a  charitable  basis.  A  most  encouraging  statement  in 
the  paper  was  in  regard  to  the  Maoris.  To  those  who  have 
watched  the  Maori  population  decline  for  many  years,  and  wondered 
whether  the  race  was  going  to  die  out  before  the  advance  of 
European  civilisation,  it  is  a  good  thing  to  know  that  the  population 
is  at  least  stationary,  because  having  reached  that  point  we  may 
hope  the  population  will  now  go  up  again,  and  under  the  new 
conditions  the  race  will  once  more  begin  to  nourish.  There  has 
been  more  than  one  institution  established,  principally  in  the  North 
Island,  notably  the  school  for  girls,  and  one  for  young  men  by  the 
generosity  of  Archdeacon  Williams,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
after  allowing  for  the  mistakes  and  difficulties  which  attend  these 
institutions  they  are  effecting  a  great  change  amongst  the  Maoris 
themselves.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  I  say,  that  we  have  at  last  succeeded 
in  arresting  the  decay  of  this  fine  people,  and  that  we  are  in  the 
way  of  increasing  their  prosperity  and  happiness  to  an  extent  never 
before  known.  The  paper  which  Lord  Ranfurly  has  read  to  us  has 
been  the  outcome  of  most  patient,  intelligent,  and  interested  study 
and  care  on  his  part  for  every  class  and  race  of  those  over  whom  he 
ruled  so  successfully  and  prosperously. 

Sir  HOWARD  VINCENT,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  A. B.C.,  M.P.  :  I  think 
I  may  say  that  all  the  speakers  who  have  preceded  me  are  agreed 
as  to  the  fine  climate  and  the  great  beauty  and  productiveness  cf 
New  Zealand,  the  Britain  of  the  South.  There  is  one  point  on 
which  I  should  have  desired  a  little  more  information,  and  that  is 
the  capacity  of  New  Zealand  to  furnish  us  with  those  supplies 
which  we  are  unable  to  produce  in  sufficient  quantity  for  our  vast 
and  growing  population  and  to  make  our  Empire  more  and  more 
dependent  upon  itself  and  less  dependent  upon  foreign  nations.  I 
cordially  agree  with  Mr.  Witheford  that  everything  should  be  done 
to  encourage  the  circulation  of  capital  within  the  Empire  and  to 
increase  the  productive  power  of  the  Empire  in  order  to  supply 
those  parts  of  the  Empire  which  are  unable  to  produce  in  sufficient 
quantity  the  materials  necessary  either  for  existence  or  the  luxury 
of  life.  It  would  be  unbecoming  not  to  take  this  opportunity  of 
returning  our  cordial  thanks  to  that  Imperial  statesman,  the  Right 
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Hon.  Eichard  Seddon,  who  for  twelve  years  has  been  Prime 
Minister  of  New  Zealand,  and  to  whom  we  owe  it,  perhaps,  more 
than  to  any  other  Colonial  statesman,  that  there  has  been  such  a- 
drawing  together  of  the  ties  which  bind  one  part  of  the  Empire 
with  another.  Lord  Ranfurly  made  an  important  quotation  from 
the  speech  made  by  Mr.  Seddon,  who  said,  "  We  have  done  a  little, 
but  more  is  to  follow  if  our  advances  are  not  repelled."  I  believe 
there  is  in  this  country  a  great  and  genuine  sentiment,  more 
especially  among  the  working  classes,  for  the  Colonies,  which 
contain  within  their  borders  the  kith  and  kin  of  the  great  industrial 
masses  of  this  country,  and  I  believe  there  is  a  powerful  feeling  that 
we  should  develop  trade  within  the  Empire  and  make  the  Empire 
self-sustaining,  that  we  should  do  all  we  possibly  can  to  increase  the 
trade  and  prosperity  of  each  part  of  it.  That  anyone  calling  himself 
a  statesman  should  repel  the  advances  of  an  Imperial  Minister  like 
Mr.  Seddon  and  of  a  Colony  like  New  Zealand  I  cannot  conceive.  This 
large  audience  is  a  tribute,  not  only  to  a  successful  pro- Consul  in  the 
person  of  Lord  Ranfurly,  but  also  to  the  great  work  done  in  Canada 
by  our  noble  Chairman,  Lord  Minto.  When  an  audience  such  as 
this  assembles  to  meet  two  of  Britain's  sons  who  have  gone  forth  to 
administer  great  portions  of  the  Empire  and  hear  what  the  Colonies, 
can  and  will  do  to  increase  the  power  of  the  Empire  it  behoves- 
everyone  present,  and  everyone  whom  this  large  audience  can 
influence,  to  do  everything  they  can  to  prevent  the  advances  of  the 
Colonies  being  repelled,  and  to  increase  the  power,  the  strength, 
and  the  productive  capacity  of  the  Empire. 

Sir  T.  FOWELL  BUXTON,  Bt.,  G.C.M.G.  :  W'e  have  heard  refer- 
ences to  the  differences  between  our  legal  arrangements  and  the 
arrangements  in  the  Colonies.  No  doubt  there  are  such  differences, 
and  perhaps  the  most  striking  are  those  which  relate  to  the 
Marriage  Laws.  I  think  we  must  observe  this,  that  when  there  is 
such  difference  it  seems  to  be  taken  for  granted  in  the  Colonies 
that  we  at  home  must  always  alter  our  view  to  meet  theirs,  and 
that  their  views  are  so  good  they  must  never  attempt  to  meet  ours. 
I  myself  see  in  these  matters  no  ground  for  alarm.  Even  in  families, 
as  we  know,  we  sometimes  find  such  differences.  As  children  grow 
up  they  have  their  views  ;  they  look  on  the  views  of  the  parents  as 
a  little  old-fashioned  sometimes,  and  they  wish  to  make  the  whole 
household  arrangements,  the  hour  of  breakfast  and  the  like,  accom- 
modate their  view.  But  the  time  comes  when  that  state  of  things 
passes  away.  As  I  said,  I  do  not  look  upon  these  differences  with 
any  alarm,  because  I  feel  sure  that  with  a  further  state  of  develop- 
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ment  there  will  be  a  greater  readiness  on  each  side  to  give  and 
take.  Like  those  who  have  preceded  me,  I  have  been  deeply 
interested  in  what  we  have  heard  about  the  Maoris  ;  there  can  be 
no  doubt  they  have  been,  and  are,  a  most  chivalrous  race.  Lord 
Ranfurly  told  us  some  stories  about  them — I  may  add  another.  At 
the  time  of  the  war  a  body  of  our  troops  were  at  one  time  in  a  great 
fix  down  the  river — they  could  not  get  supplies ;  the  Maoris 
knowing  their  position  loaded  a  boat  of  provisions  and  let  it  go 
floating  down  the  river  with  the  inscription,  "If  thine  enemy 
hunger,  feed  him."  There  is  no  doubt  they  were  a  splendid  race, 
and  I  cannot  but  hope  not  only  that  their  numbers  have  ceased  to 
diminish,  but  that  they  will  increase.  Allusion  has  been  made  to 
the  extent  of  land  assigned  to  them,  which  some  people  think  is  too 
much.  I  won't  say  a  word  as  to  the  policy  of  the  matter  in  the 
long  run,  but  I  do  hope  that  any  step  that  is  taken  in  the  matter 
will  be  taken  with  great  caution.  It  may  be  that  at  this  stage  of 
their  development  they  need  a  great  deal  more  elbow  room  than 
we  do,  at  all  events  more  than  we  get  in  London,  and  it  may  be 
necessary  to  their  well-being  that  the  land  that  has  been  promised 
them  should  remain  theirs  at  all  events  for  some  time  to  come.  I 
venture  to  think  we  owe  them  something.  Sir  George  Grey 
thought  that  the  war  might  easily  have  been  avoided  had  a 
sounder  policy  prevailed  and  a  greater  readiness  not  to  force  things 
on  ;  and  I  venture  to  hope,  as  I  have  said,  that  any  change  in  this 
matter  will  be  adopted,  with  great  caution.  But  when  we  talk  of 
the  chivalry  of  the  race,  what  we  owe  to  them  and  our  desire  for 
their  well-being,  you  will  remember  that  what  we  are  saying  is 
often  described  as  "rank  Exeter  Hall."  It  is  the  fact  that  these 
views  have  not  always  been  very  popular,  but  I  venture  to  believe 
that  in  the  time  coming  the  recent  policy  adopted  towards  the 
Maoris,  like  the  policy  of  William  Penn  in  Pennsylvania,  will  prove 
to  be  the  really  sound  and  patriotic  policy. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (The  Right  Hon.  the  EARL  OF  MINTO,  G.C.M.G.) : 
Before  this  interesting  gathering  breaks  up  I  should  like  to  say  a 
few  words  on  the  speeches  to  which  we  have  listened.  One  point 
which  struck  me  was  Lord  Ranfurly's  reference  to  the  rising 
generation  in  our  distant  possessions.  It  has  been  said  that  a 
generation  is  growing  up  without  that  near  connection  with  the 
Mother  Country  which  their  fathers  had  before  them,  and  that  it 
behoves  us  as  far  as  we  possibly  can  to  bring  them  up  with  that 
love  of  her  upon  which  the  future  of  the  Empire  so  largely  depends, 
and  in  that  direction  I  agree  that  Imperial  education  is  greatly 
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wanted.  Lord  Ranf urly  referred  to  the  syllabus  of  the  schools  in 
New  Zealand  as  perhaps  not  entirely  meeting  the  requirements  of 
that  education.  But  I  am  bound  to  say  from  my  experience  in 
Canada  I  strongly  suspect  the  ignorance  at  home  is  far  greater  as 
regards  Imperial  history  than  in  our  Dependencies.  I  should  like 
to  see  the  people  of  this  country  far  better  educated  in  an  Imperial 
sense  than  they  are  at  present.  The  historical  and  geographical 
mistakes  which  one  comes  across  occasionally  really  fill  one  with 
wonder.  I  could  relate  many  stories  about  them,  and  I  cannot 
resist  telling  you  of  a  letter  which  reached  me  shortly  before  I  left 
Canada.  It  was  not  a  letter  from  a  lunatic,  such  as  all  governors 
sometimes  receive,  but  a  pamphlet  sent  to  me  by  a  responsible  body, 
the  secretary  of  which  was,  I  'suppose,  answerable  for  its  address, 
which  ran  as  follows  :  "  His  Excellency  the  Governor-General 
of  Ottawa,  Ontario,  U.S.A.  Canada."  I  am  glad  to  say  that, 
apparently  on  second  thoughts,  the  letters  U.S.A.  bad  been  scratched 
out,  but  that  was  the  address  upon  a  serious  communication  from 
a  responsible  body  publishing  a  pamphlet  in  this  country.  Lord 
Ranfurly  also  referred  to  the  habit  of  speaking  of  the  Colonies  as 
of  little  importance.  I  do  not  think  they  are  referred  to  as  of  little 
importance,  but  personally  I  have  long  thought  that  the  term 
Colonist  and  Colony  ought  to  disappear.  The  days  of  Colonies 
liave  passed  and  gone.  They  are  now  rising  young  nations,  part  of 
a  great  Empire,  and  the  person  who  finds  a  terse  term  to  signify  a 
British  subject  of  the  Empire  will  do  a  very  good  thing.  The 
whole  story  of  Lord  Ranf  urly 's  lecture,  the  story  of  the  progress 
and  of  the  increasing  wealth  and  strength  of  New  Zealand,  deserves 
to  be  brought  home  to  the  people  of  this  country,  where  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  growing  strength  of  the  King's  Dependencies 
beyond  the  sea  is  not  yet  realised  as  it  ought  to  be.  The  Empire 
really  is  in  a  state  of  evolution.  Things  are  changing.  We  have 
to  realise  that  powers  are  rising  up  which  have  not  been  powers 
before,  and  the  sooner  the  centre  of  this  great  Empire  recognises 
the  growing  influence  of  those  powers  the  better  it  will  be  for  the 
future  of  this  country.  I  do  not  think  we  can  thank  Lord  Ranfurly 
sufficiently  for  all  he  has  told  us.  Lectures  such  as  his,  followed 
by  speeches  from  statesmen  and  Members  of  Parliament  who  know 
the  state  of  affairs  in  the  countries  from  which  they  come  and  the 
ways  of  thought  of  the  populations  of  those  countries,  will,  I  believe, 
do  more  than  anything  else  to  develop  that  Imperial  sentiment 
and  interchange  of  ideas  which  we  are  all  so  anxious  to  encourage. 
Lord  RANFURLY  :  It  has  given  me  great  pleasure  to  deliver  this 
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lecture,  and  I  thank  you  very  much  for  your  cordial  vote  of  thanks. 
In  Sir  Fowell  Buxton's  speech  there  was  one  remark  to  which  I 
feel  bound  to  take  exception.  Sir  Fowell  Buxton  remarked  that  the 
Colonies  never  appeared  to  give  way — that  they  always  expected 
England  to  do  so — and  he  said  that  in  connection  with  the  question 
of  the  Marriage  Laws.  I  must  remind  you  that  the  Marriage  Laws 
have  received  His  Majesty's  sanction,  and  this  rather  alters  the  case 
as  to  who  should  give  way.  Another  point  is  that  there  are  children 
of  these  marriages  to  whom  this  question  is  of  utmost  importance. 
Moreover,  both  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  House  of  Commons  have 
each  on  different  occasions  passed  the  Deceased  Wife's  Sister  Bill, 
although  the  Bill  has  never  gone  through  both  Houses  the  same 
Session,  so  that  I  think  we  may  fairly  say  that  a  large  majority  of 
people  in  this  country  sympathise  with  the  Colonies  in  this  matter. 
A  reference  was  made  to  the  Maoris  and  my  remarks  about  their 
land.  I  did  not  go  into  the  question  of  control ;  the  land  is 
virtually  under  the  Government  in  this  respect.  Instead  of  letting 
the  land  lie  idle,  would  it  not  be  better  to  put  this  land  in  such 
working  order  that  20  years  hence,  when  the  Maoris  might  wish  to 
take  it  up,  it  would  be  able  to  produce  hundreds  of  bushels,  where 
not  one  single  grain  grows  at  the  present  moment  ?  In  conclusion 
I  will  ask  you  to  give  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Lord  Minto  for  so 
kindly  presiding  on  this  occasion. 
The  proceedings  then  terminated. 
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The  Annual  Dinner  of  the  Institute  was  held  at  the  Whitehall 
Rooms,  Hotel  Metropole,  on  Friday,  May  19,  1905.  Field-Marsha 
H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Connaught,  E.G.,  G.C.M.G.,  presided. 

The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  those  present  : — 

H.K.H.  Prince  Christian,  K.G.,  G.C.V.O.,  G.  F.  Armytage,  0.  F.  Armytage,  H. 
Attridge,  Ernest  Baggallay,  John  Earr,  J.  A.  Bell  Beattie,  H.  H.  Beauchatnp, 
Kalph  Beauchamp,  Edward  Bedford,  E.  R.  Belilios,  C.M.G.,  F.  H.  A.  Bell, 
Moberly  Bell,  L.  Bellingham,  A.  E.  Berrill,  W.  J.  Berrill,  Senator  Hon.  K.  W. 
Best,  H.  F.  Billinghurst,  Henry  Birchenough,  Arthur  Blomfield,  J.  K.  Boose, 
Capt.  J.  Booth-Clarkson,  S.  J.  Boreham,  B.  A.  Bosanquet,  Admiral  Sir  N. 
Bowden- Smith,  K.C.B.,  the  Hon.  T.  A.  Brassey,  the  Hon.  Arthur  Brodrick, 
Edward  W.  Browne,  Sir  Charles  Bruce,  G.C.M.G.,  A.  Bruce-Joy,  Sir  Henry 
Bulwer,  G.C.M.G.,  Sir  T.  Fowell  Buxton,  Bart,  G.C.M.G.,  Desmond  Byrne,  Sir 
Charles  Cameron,  C.B.,  M.D.,  Allan  Campbell,  Rt.  Hon.  Earl  Carrington, 
G.C.M.G.,  William  Chamberlain,  R.  W.  Chamney,  J.  H.  Chrystal,  Cumberland 
Clark,  J.  Henderson  Clark,  Henry  Clarke,  Percy  Clarke,  Hugh  Clifford,  C.M.G.,  T. 
R.  Clougher,  T.  A.  Coghlan,  I.S.O.,  J.  G.  Colmer,  C.M.G.,  R,  W.  Cooke-Taylor, 
P.  C.  Cork,  C.M.G.,  W.  F.  Courthope,  G.  C.  Cuningham,  Dr.  Montague  W.  W. 
Curtis,  H.  H.  Curtis-Bennett,  C.  Czarnikow,  D.  R.  Dangar,  F.  H.  Dangar,  R.  R. 
Dangar,  J.  W.  Daw,  Z.  W.  Daw,  F.  Dewsbury,  T.  A.  Dibbs,  C.  C.  Dillon,  Hon. 

A.  Dobson,  C.M.G.,  Geoffrey  Drage,  D.  E.  Dunbar-Kilburn,  Frank  M.  Dutton, 
Fred  Dutton.  Major  J.  P.  Dyke,  H.  F.  Eaton,  N.  J.  Ede,  C.  S.  Edmondson, 
Lt.-General    Sir  J.  Bevan   Edwards,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  Colonel  A.  M.  Egerton, 
C.V.O.,  C.B.,  W.  H.  Everson,  R.  A.  Fairclough,  David  Finlayson,  J.  H.  Finlayson, 

F.  M.  Fisk,  Hon.  Nicholas  FitzGerald,  Sir  Sandford  Fleming,  K.C.M.G.,  James 
Foster,  H.  W.  Foulger,   James  Fowler,  F.  Douglas  Fox,  Sir  Thomas  Fuller, 
K.C.M.G.,  Major  A.  St.  H.  Gibbons,  Eustace  Giles,  W.  Anstey  Giles,  M.B.,  I. 
Ginsburg,  C.  S.  Goldmann,  A.  R.  Goldring,  John  Goodliffe,  Fred  Grant,  Henry 
Grant,  Major-General  Sir  Henry  Green,  K.C.S.I.,  C.B.,  Captain  H.  R.  Green, 
R.   Green,   Richard  Greene,  J.  H.  Greenfield,  W.  G.  A.  Rambling,  Sir  William 
Baillie  Hamilton,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  G.  J.  Hardman,  T.  Harrington,  General  Sir 
Richard  Harrison,  G.C.B.,  C.M.G.,  Dr.  Harwarden,  Colonel  Sir  J.  Hayes-Sadler, 
K.C.M.G.,Dr.  J.A.Leo  Henderson,  J.  C.  A.  Henderson,  F.E.Hesse,  W.  Hibber- 
dene,  A.  R.  Holland,  Bernard  Holland,  C.B.,  W.  T.  Holland,  J.  W.  Hollway, 
Rt.  Rev.  the  Bishop  of  Honduras,  V.  L.  Hope,  Capt.  Hovelt,  G.  W.  T.  Hunter, 
Major-General  Sir  Edward  Hutton,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  H.  B.  Inglefield,  G.  C.  Jack, 
C.  G.  Jackson,  E.  M.  James,  A.  St.  V.  Jayewardene,  R.  J.  Jeffray,  Sir  John  J. 
Jenkins,    Right   Hon.   the   Earl  of    Jersey,    G.C.B.,    G.C.M.G.,    G.    Lawson 
Johnston,   Commander   R.   Paget  Jones,   Hon.   Sydney   T.   Jones,   C.   H.   B. 
Kendall,  F.  R.  Kendall,  Major-General  Sir  Ronald  Lane,  K.C.V.O.,C.B.,  Robertson 
Lawson,  Henry  Ledger,  R.  Littlejohn,  A.  E.  Loram,  C.  P.  Lucas,  C.B.,  S.  F. 

B.  Lynch,  Sir  Malcolm  McEacharn,   A.  T.  Macer,  K.  N.  Macfee,  Sir  George 
S.    Mackenzie,    K.C.M.G.,   C.B.,  the   Hon.   John   Mansfield,    R.    T.    Maurice, 
Robert    Meighen,   P.  Mennell,   J.   Michie,  M.B.,  A.  H.  Miles,  Harry  Millar, 

G.  Mills,  Rt.  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Minto,  G.C.M.G.,  Capt.  R.  Croft  Montague, 
E.  R.  P.  Moon,  M.P.,  R.  0.  Moon,  M.D.,  H.  E.  Morgan,  S.  Vaughan  Morgan, 
William  Murray,  Sir  E.  Montague  Nelson,  K.C.M.G.,  R.  C.  Nesbitt,'H.C.  Nettle- 
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ton,  E.  Nivison,  W.  Oelsner,  J.  S.  O'Halloran,  C.M.G.  (Secretary),  C.  H. 
Ommanney,  C.M.G.,fSir  Montagu  F.  Ommanney ,'G.C.M.G.,  K.C.B.,i.S.O.,  Dr. 
G.  E.  Parkin,  C.M.'G.,  Colonel  Sir  J.  Roper  Parkington,  E.  Mnnson  Paul, 
the  Hon.  George  Peel,  John  S.  Prince,  Dr.  Purdie,  Commander  E.  Reeves, 
B.N.,  Hugh  W.  Reeves,  J.  B.  Reid,  J.  H.  Renton,  R.  C.  Richards,  Rev. 
Tilney  Rising,  Major-General  C.  W.  Robinson,  C.B.,  Lieut.  J.  Mackenzie 
Rogan,  C.  D.  Rose,  M.P.,  Arthur  Ross,  J.  W.  G.  Ross,  C.  Rous-Marten, 
C.  W.  Russell,  T.  J.  Russell,  James  Sadler,  Edward  Salmon.  Leslie  Sander- 
son, Sir  J.  George  Scott,  K.C.I.E.,  Rear-Admiral  Percy  Scott,  C.V.O., 
C.B.,  LL.D.,  W.  F.  Scott-Armstrong,  F,  A.  Scrivener,  A.  M.  Sedgwick,  W.  E. 
Shoobridge,  C.  Short,  | George  Slade,  Sir  Cecil  dementi  Smith,  G.C.M.G., 
Lawrence  Smith.  E.  A.  Smith-Rewse,  G.  Sonn,  Ernest  Spittle,  Wm.  Statham, 
E.  A.  Steinthal,  W.  Stepney-Rawson,  Rear-Admiral  H.  Stewart.  J.  Stewart,  Sir 
Charles  Stirling,  Bart.,  A.  P.  Stokes,  W.  A.  Stoughton,  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Strath  - 
cona,  G.C.M.G.,  G.  Sturgeon,  Leonard  Sutton,  M.  H.  Foquet  Sutton,  Rt.  Hon. 
Lord  Tennyson,  G.C.M.G.,  C.  Thome,  Colonel  E.  Thornton,  T.  S.  Townend, 
Sir  William  H.  Treacher,  K.C.M.G.,  H.  Trevor,  R.  J.  Turner,  H.  Viles,  E.  A. 
Wallace, M.  Wallace, E.  W.  Wallington,  C.M.G.,  Herbert  Ward,  Sir  William  Lee 
Warner,  K.C.S.I.,  A.  Waters,  H.  Webb,  H.  P.  White,  A.  S.  White-Cooper,  Andrew 
Williamson,  Sir  William  Wilson-Todd,  Bart,,  M.P.,  J.  H.  Witheford,  A.  E. 
WToodington,  Lt.-Colonel  Cecil  Wray,  M.V.O.,  Hon.  Agar  Wynne,  Sir  Frederick 
Young,  K.C.M.G.,  Colonel  J.  S.  Young. 

The  guests  were  received  by  the  following  Vice-Presidents  and 
Councillors  : — 

Vice-Presidents :  The  Earl  of  Jersey,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.,  The  Earl  of  Minto, 
G.C.M.G.,  Sir  Henry  E.  G.  Bulwer,  G.C.M.G.,  Sir  Cecil  dementi  Smith,  G.C.M.G., 
Lord  Strathcona,  G.C.M.G.,  Sir  Frederick  Young,  K.C.M.G.  Councillors: 
Admiral  Sir  Nathaniel  Bowden-Smith,  K.C.B.,  the  Hon.  T.  A.  Brassey,  Allan 
Campbell,  Esq.,  F.  H.  Dangar,  Esq.,  Frederick  Dutton,  Esq.,  Lieut.-General  Sir 
J.  Bevan  Edwards,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  Sir  Thomas  E.  Fuller,  K.C.M.G.,  Major- 
General  Sir  Henry  Green,  K.C.S.I.,  C.B.,  Sir  George  S.  Mackenzie,  K.C  M.G.,  C.B., 
"S.  Vaughan  Morgan,  Esq.,  Sir  E.  Montague  Nelson,  K.C.M.G.,  Sir  Montagu  F. 
Ommanney,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.B.,  I.S.O.,  Dr.  G.  R.  Parkin,  C.M.G.,  Major-General 
C.  W.  Robinson,  C.B.,  Sir  Charles  E.  F.  Stirling,  Bart. 

The  hall  was  decorated  with  the  flags  of  the  various  parts  of  the 
Empire,  and  that  of  the  Institute,  bearing  the  motto,  "  The  King 
and  United  Empire." 

The  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Honduras  said  grace. 

The  CHAIRMAN  :  I  ask  you  to  drink  the  toast  of  "His  Majesty 
the  King."  Amongst  all  assemblies  of  Englishmen  this  toast  is 
always  received  with  the  greatest  loyalty  and  enthusiasm.  It  will, 
I  think,  be  doubly  so  received  this  evening  at  a  gathering  where  are 
represented  all  portions  of  His  Majesty's  dominions,  and  where  also 
all  the  professions  of  our  country  are  present. 

Mr.  T.  A.  COGHLAN,  I.S.O.  (Agent-General  for  New  South  Wales) : 
I  have  the  honour  to  propose  "  Her  Majesty  Queen  Alexandra,  Their 
Royal  Highnesses  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  and  the  other 
members  of  the  Royal  Family."  This  is  a  toast  which  requires 
little  comment  from  any  speaker.  Everyone  must  be  struck  with 
the  generous  confidence  of  our  Royal  Family  in  the  loyalty  of  the 
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people,  and  the  warm  appreciation  which  this  confidence  begets  in 
the  popular  mind.  To  Her  Majesty  this  attachment  has  not 
faltered  since  that  time,  now  forty  years  ago,  when  as  a  beautiful 
young  girl  she  left  her  home  to  wed  the  heir  of  Britain's  greatness. 
Indeed,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  popular  attachment  to 
Her  Majesty  has  deepened  year  by  year.  In  Australia  it  is  a  matter 
of  common  observation  that  everywhere,  almost  in  every  house  and 
hut,  there  will  be  found,  in  a  place  of  honour,  a  portrait  of  Her 
Majesty.  This  is  a  unique  tribute,  and  an  unmistakable  sign  of 
the  affection  with  which  she  is  regarded  in  the  King's  dominions 
beyond  the  seas.  A  short  time  ago  it  was  our  pleasure  to  give 
a  royal  welcome  to  their  Eoyal  Highnesses  the  Prince  and  Princess 
of  Wales,  a  welcome  which  we  thought  due  not  only  to  their  exalted 
rank,  but  to  their  many  eminent  qualities,  and  it  has  been  a  matter 
of  great  regret  that  we  have  not  been  able  to  extend  a  like  welcome 
to  other  members  of  the  Royal  House ;  but  it  is  our  hope  that  the 
gallant  soldier,  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Connaught,  who 
has  done  us  the  honour  of  presiding  here  to-night,  may  in  the 
course  of  his  military  duties  find  it  expedient  to  visit  Australia, 
where  he  will  find  the  heartiest  and  most  loyal  of  welcomes.  I  have 
great  pleasure  in  proposing  the  toast  "  Her  Majesty  Queen  Alexandra, 
their  Royal  Highnesses  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  and  the 
other  members  of  the  Royal  Family." 

The  Hon.  Sir  THOMAS  E.  FULLER,  K.C.M.G.  (Agent-General  for 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope) :  I  have  been  charged  with  the  duty  of 
proposing  the  toast  of  "  The  Imperial  Forces."  This  toast  does  not 
need  many  words  to  commend  it  to  the  regard  of  an  assembly  like 
this.  I  suppose  there  are  here  to-night  representatives  of  every 
one  of  the  Colonies,  represented  by  the  flags  and  coats  of  arms 
round  this  banqueting  hall,  and  I  believe  every  one  of  them  would 
tell  you  that  there  is  no  question  of  Imperial  policy  which  interests 
them  more  and  in  which  they  have  a  more  profound  concern  than 
the  question  of  Imperial  defence.  This  toast  has  gone  through 
a  sort  of  evolutionary  process.  Some  years  ago  the  toast  was  in 
the  old-fashioned  words,  very  affectionately  remembered,  "The 
Army  and  Navy "  of  Great  Britain,  but  by-and-by  there  came 
additions  in  the  form  of  the  auxiliary  forces,  and  yet  another  stage 
in  which  the  Army  and  the  Navy  and  the  Imperial  forces  were 
made  into  a  great  Imperial  force  during  the  South  African  War. 
If  there  is  one  thing  that  that  war  proves  it  is  this — that  the 
Army,  I  mean  the  regular  forces,  were  the  backbone  of  that 
Imperial  army.  Napoleon  said  that  he  was  th'e  greatest  general 
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who  made  the  fewest  mistakes,  and  in  one  respect  the  Army  never 
failed,  and  that  was  in  devotion  to  duty  and  in  fine  courage.     That 
war  also  proved  how  the  Navy  can  assist  the  Army,  even  though 
there  be  no  fighting  on  sea.     It  was  proved  that  in  every  great  war 
— and  I  think  it  will  he  so  in  future — wherever  be  the  scene  of  the 
greatest   fighting   the  Army  and  the  Navy  must  contribute  their 
full  strength  to  it.     The  Imperial  Army  was  established  so  to  speak 
during  the  time  of  that  war.     I  think  there  were  volunteers  who 
joined   the  Army   in  every  one  of   the  Colonies.     Who   does  not 
remember  Lord  Strathcona's  Horse  ?     I  »am  happy  to  see  Lord 
Strathcona  here  himself  to-night.     What  South  African  does  not 
remember  the  New  Zealand  and  the  Australian  contingents  ?     If 
we  were  to  fail  to  remember  these  things  the  very  stones  would  cry 
out  against  us.     We  have  been  interested  to  see  all  the  measures 
taken  for  promoting  the  efficiency  of  the  Navy,  not  only  as  regards 
the  ships  but  in  the  reorganisation  of  the  force  and  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  new  stations  to  make  it  more  immediately  effective.     The 
Army  is  going  through  a  stage  of  reform  also.     How  it  will  end 
I  do  not  think  the  greatest  experts  in  the  country  can  know.     But 
we  wish  them  well  out  of  all  their  difficulties,  and  we  feel  quite  sure 
the  efficiency  of  the  Army  will,  at  all  events  by-and-by,  be  esta- 
blished for  the  service  of  the  Empire.     But  may  I  venture  just  to 
say  that  the  Colonists,  at  least  many  of  them,  in  looking  at  these 
Army  reforms,  and  I  think  many  also  in  Great  Britain  itself,  long 
for  the  time  when  there  shall  be  a  real  Army,  not  merely  of  paid 
soldiers  but  an  Army  which  shall  represent  the  whole  population  1 
I   do  not   advocate  forced  military  service — conscription,  as  it  is 
called.     I  do  not  believe  it  is  necessary.     But  I  believe  that  if  any 
great  statesman  was  to  bring  in  a  measure  appealing  to  the  parents 
of  the  youth  of  this  country,  to  the  school-masters,  to  the  youths 
themselves,  to  make  what  I  may  call  patriotic  education  part  of  the 
curriculum,  and  as  they  grew  up,  embue  them  with  their  duties  and 
privileges  as  citizens 'and  at  the  same  time  expect  them  all  to  learn 
the  use  of  arms — if  you  were  to  develop  such  a  force  as  that,  I  think 
the  whole  Empire  far  and  near  would  welcome  it,  and  I  feel  quite 
sure  if  it  were  pursued  in  a  statesmanlike  spirit  there  would  be 
soon  evolved  an  Army  equal  to  any  of  the  great  armies  of  Europe. 
How  can  we  meet  a  serious  emergency,  how  can  we  fight  for  our 
very  life  as  a  nation  while  all  Europe  and  all  Asia  at  this  moment 
contain  millions  of  soldiers  and  are  really  an  armed  camp  ?     I  can- 
not but  think  that  by  some  such  force  (it  is  almost  on  everybody's 
lips)  we  should  meet  this  great  emergency.     If  we  do  not  the  day 
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may  dawn  at  last  when  on  the  eve  of  some  great  difficulty  we  shall 
wake  up  and  find  that  we  are  too  late. 

Bear-Admiral  PERCY  SCOTT,  C.V.O.,  C.B.,  LL.D.,  said :  It  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  respond  to  the  Navy,  because  I  believe  in  the 
last  hundred  years  the  Navy  has  never  been  so  prepared  for  war  as 
it  is  to-day.  We  have  at  the  Admiralty  a  board  united,  fearless, 
vigorous,  and  progressive,  ready  to  undertake  any  necessary  reforms, 
however  great  they  may  be.  All  our  obsolete  ships  have  been  put 
on  the  scrap  heap,  but  what  is  of  even  greater  importance  to  the 
Navy  is  that  all  the  obsolete  old  notions  which  have  kept  us  in  the 
background  are  going  on  the  scrap  heap  also.  We  have  a  new 
fighting  organisation,  and  a  new  system  of  training  which  will,  I 
hope,  cause  officers  to  give  up  various  drills  which  they  now 
practise,  but  which  have  no  military  value,  and  encourage  them  to 
turn  their  attention  to  the  art  of  gunnery,  which  is  theraison  d'etre 
of  the  existence  of  a  man-of-war. 

General  Sir  EICHAKD  HARBISON,  R.E.,  G.C.B.,  C.M.G  :  We  have 
heard  a  most  ebquent  speech  from  Sir  Thomas  Fuller  and  an  ex- 
ceedingly good  and  characteristic  speech  from  the  gallant  admiral. 
Now,  as  you  are  aware  (and  I  am  glad  to  know  it),  we  have  the  best 
of  Navies,  the  best  of  ships,  and  the  best  of  men  to  put  into  those 
ships,  and  we  have  a  fine  Naval  Eeserve.  But  what  am  I  to  say 
about  our  poor  Imperial  Army  ?  At  all  events  I  can  say  this,  that 
the  constitution  of  that  Army  must  be  an  exceedingly  good  one  to 
stand  the  perpetual  treatment  it  receives  from  so  many  doctors  who 
are  brought  in  from  time  to  time  to  prescribe  for  it.  I  will  only 
refer  this  evening  to  that  portion  of  the  Imperial  forces  which 
belongs  more  particularly  to  those  great  sister  States  of  Britain 
over  the  seas.  Every  one  of  these  States,  as  Sir  Edward  Hutton 
could  tell  you,  has  established  a  good  system  for  its  forces.  They 
have  perhaps  but  a  small  nucleus  for  training  purposes,  but  they 
have  behind  a  large  reserve,  and  they  are  prepared  to  create  a  force 
which  they  consider  sufficient  for  their  needs  in  time  of  war  and 
difficulty.  You  know  what  spirit  these  troops  possess.  You  will 
remember  what  they  did  at  Suakim  when  Gordon  was  endangered 
at  Khartoum.  YTou  will  remember  what  spirit  they  showed  over  and 
over  again  in  South  Africa,  and  never  so  much  as  when  the  clouds 
were  deep  and  threatening. 

Just  one  word  about  an  event  which  happened  only  last  week. 
A  great  Imperial  organisation  that  used  to  be  called  the  Imperial 
Federation  League,  which  now  no  longer  exists,  some  years  ago 
formed  a  committee  which  was  instructed  to  report  to  that  league 
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what  would  best,  in  regard  to  Imperial  defence,  promote  federation. 
That  committee  said  that  the  best  thing  to  promote  Imperial 
Federation  would  be  to  have  an  Imperial  Council  to  discuss  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Empire.  Now  we  have  that  Council.  What  it 
has  been  doing,  of  course,  I  am  unable  to  tell  you,  but  only  last 
week  the  Prime  Minister  made  a  speech  in  which  he  said  this 
Council  was  doing  good  work,  and  that  before  long  there  would  be 
representatives  of  the  great  self-governing  Colonies  giving  advice 
on  it.  Now  I  think,  and  I  believe  we  shall  all  think,  that  that  is 
a  very  great  step.  Those  of  us  who  have  thought  of  the  subject 
are  convinced  that  the  practical  common  sense  of  the  Colonies  will 
be  of  exceeding  value  to  that  Council.  Moreover,  if  we  had  a 
Council  on  which  there  were  representatives  from  all  parts  of  the 
Empire,  it  would  tend  to  raise  the  great  question  of  Imperial 
defence  out  of  the  trough  of  party  politics.  Once  let  Imperial  defence 
be  placed  on  that  high  platform  above  the  intrigues  of  parties,  and 
we  shall  be  on  the  way  towards  getting  a  great  Imperial  army 
sufficient  for  our  needs,  as  we  now  have  a  great  Imperial  navy. 

The  CHAIRMAN  :  I  must  crave  your  indulgence  if  I  inflict  upon 
you  rather  a  longer  speech  than  I  could  wish,  and  if  I  bring  before 
you  a  rather  large  subject  which  I  have  found  it  difficult  to  deal 
with  except  in  a  good  many  words.  But  this  toast  is  an  important 
one.  It  is  "  Prosperity  to  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute."  There 
are  here,  as  I  said  before,  representatives  from  all  parts  of  the 
Empire,  and  I  think  they  will  like  to  know  what  the  Royal 
Colonial  Institute  is  doing,  what  it  has  been  doing,  and  what  it 
hopes  to  do.  The  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  to  celebrate  whose 
anniversary  we  meet  to  day,  has,  since  its  inception  in  1868,  been 
engaged  in  a  highly  laudable  and  patriotic  sphere  of  work.  For 
nearly  forty  years  past  its  efforts  have  been  directed  to  the  unifica- 
tion of  the  British  race  throughout  the  world  in  ties  of  mutual 
interest  and  sympathy,  thus  drawing  more  closely  together  the 
scattered  communities  of  this  mighty  Empire.  It  is  a  matter  for 
general  congratulation  that  the  British  public  has  awakened  to  a 
more  adequate  sense  of  responsibility  as  citizens  of  a  world-wide 
inheritance,  and  that  the  policy  of  laisser  faire  which  was  at  one 
time  far  too  prevalent  has  been  supplanted  by  a  feeling  of  abiding 
interest  in  all  that  concerns  the  welfare  of  our  fellow  subjects  in 
distant  lands.  When  this  institute  was  founded  the  new  England 
beyond  the  seas  did  not  occupy  the  same  place  in  the  affections 
of  the  masses  of  the  people  of  these  isles  that  they  do  to-day. 
A  variety  of  circumstances  has  combined  to  bring  about  a  notable 
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change  of  view  in  this  important  particular.  Amongst  such 
influences  may  be  mentioned  the  advance  of  scientific  discovery, 
which  has  annihilated  distance  and  bridged  over  many  serious 
obstacles  to  social,  commercial  and  political  intercourse.  Thanks 
to  the  chain  of  telegraphic  communication  that  now  girdles  the 
Empire,  and  the  system  of  Imperial  penny  postage  which  is  all  but 
universal,  its  inhabitants  have  been  brought  into  closer  touch. 
The  idea  of  setting  apart  a  special  day  for  national  celebration  was 
happily  conceived,  and  "Empire  Day,"  which  is  fast  approaching, 
and  will  be  the  birthday  of  our  late  gracious  sovereign,  my  beloved 
mother,  may  be  expected  to  evoke  eloquent  testimony  to  the 
solidarity  of  sentiment  that  distinguishes  communities  who,  though 
far  removed  in  a  geographical  sense,  are  proud  to  maintain  and 
cherish  the  glorious  traditions  of  the  British  flag.  We  feel  and  we 
know  that  the  patriotic  enthusiasm  which  rallied  our  Colonies  to 
the  help  of  the  Mother  Country  in  her  hour  of  need  will  call 
them  together  in  the  same  cause  whenever  occasion  arises.  Yet 
another  stimulus  to  national  unity  may  be  counted  on  through  the 
noble  academic  foundation  which  we  owe  to  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes, 
whose  splendid  conception  of  assembling  at  Oxford  typical  repre- 
sentatives of  the  flower  of  our  Colonial  youth,  where  they  might 
come  into  close  contact  with  the  great  thinkers  and  writers  of 
the  day,  cannot  fail  to  exercise  a  far-reaching  influence  on 
their  return  to  their  respective  homes.  Still  further  indications 
of  educational  reciprocity  are  making  themselves  conspicuous, 
the  most  recent  example  of  which  is  that  colonial  students  of  art, 
on  showing  properly  authenticated  certificates  of  merit  from  their 
respective  countries,  are  admissible  to  the  Royal  Academy  Schools 
without  passing  the  preliminary  examination.  Turning  for  a 
moment  to  our  great  Indian  Empire  and  its  sorely  stricken 
inhabitants,  the  recent  ravages  of  plague  call  for  our  heartfelt 
sympathy,  while  the  dire  calamity  of  last  month  has  added  to  the 
death-roll.  The  scenes  of  desolation  occasioned  by  that  disastrous 
earthquake  were,  however,  mitigated  by  acts  of  heroism  and  devo- 
tion to  duty  that  have  thrown  fresh  lustre  on  British  rule  in  India. 
Notwithstanding  visitations  of  famine,  plague  and  earthquake  the 
administration  has  never  relaxed  in  its  endeavours  to  cope  with  a 
heavy  burden  of  responsible  Imperial  duties.  The  general  condi- 
tion of  the  country  is  one  of  prosperity,  and  recent  changes  in  the 
organisation  of  the  departmental  system  bid  fair  to  relieve  existing 
pressure  and  contribute  to  the  prosperity  and  well-being  of  the 
peop  le.  The  versatility  of  our  fellow-countrymen  and  the  facility 
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with  which  they  adapt  themselves  to  new  surroundings  and  identify 
themselves  with  the  aspirations  of  those  over  whose  destinies 
they  are  called  upon  to  preside  are  indeed  remarkable,  and 
indicate  the  qualities  of  an  Imperial  race.  A  noteworthy  feature 
in  connection  with  the  development  of  our  tropical  possessions  is 
seen  in  the  success  of  the  anti-malarial  campaign  that  is  being 
waged  against  diseases  which  are  peculiarly  fatal  to  Europeans. 
With  the  aid  of  persistent  scientific  research  a  flood  of  light  has 
been  thrown  on  their  origin,  and  methods  of  prevention  and  treat- 
ment have  been  devised  by  which  many  valuable  lives  will  be 
preserved.  To  all  movements  that  tend  to  promote  the  unity  of 
the  Empire  and  the  development  of  the  vast  and  varied  resources 
of  our  great  national  estates  beyond  the  seas  this  Institute  has 
given  its  most  cordial  sympathy  and  support.  It  has  done  good 
service  to  the  State  by  diffusing  a  better  knowledge  of  the  Colonies 
and  India  in  a  variety  of  ways — through  its  information  office, 
which  affords  up-to-date  and  trustworthy  guidance  to  all  enquirers  ; 
by  encouraging  in  the  schools  of  this  country  the  study  of  the 
history  and  geography  of  the  Colonies  ;  by  means  of  its  publications, 
which  have  a  wide  circulation  ;  by  making  readily  accessible  for 
reference  purposes  one  of  the  most  complete  collections  of  colonial 
literature  in  existence,  and  by  providing  a  platform  for  the  impar- 
tial discussion  of  questions  affecting  national  consolidation.  The 
whole  of  this  work  is  conducted  on  an  entirely  self-supporting  basis, 
and  in  view  of  its  practical  usefulness  I  ask  you  to  drink  to  the 
toast,  "  Prosperity  to  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute." 

Mr.  FREDERICK  BUTTON  :  I  appreciate  very  highly  the  honour 
of  being  called  upon  to  respond  to  this  toast,  but  I  also  feel  the 
responsibility  of  my  task,  because  after  the  very  generous  and 
eloquent  terms  in  which  His  Royal  Highness  has  proposed  the  toast, 
I  feel  that  the  toast  is  very  little  short  of  proposing  prosperity  to 
the  Empire.  His  Royal  Highness  has  reminded  you  of  the  fact 
that  the  Institute  was  founded  as  far  back  as  1868.  In  that  year 
certain  gentlemen,  very  wise  gentlemen  I  think  they  were,  associ- 
ated themselves  together  to  form  this  Institute.  It  is  an  interesting, 
though  somewhat  sad,  thing  to  record  that  I  believe  only  eight  of 
them  still  remain  on  our  roll.  If  we  could  only  gather  those  eight 
gentlemen  together,  and  give  them  a  banquet  in  this  hall  it  would 
be  a  very  interesting  event,  and  they  richly  deserve  the  honour. 
This  Institute  was  designed  to  serve  towards  the  Colonies  the  same 
purpose  as  the  Royal  Society  serves  to  Science,  and  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society  to  Geography.  It  would  follow  almost  as 
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a   consequence  from   the   special  role  'which   this   Institute   has 
assigned  to  itself  that  we  should  be  able  to  say  and  justly  claim 
that,  more  than  any  other  of  the  many  institutes  and  societies  in 
the  Empire,  this  Institute  has  contributed  to  the  advance  of  the 
Empire.     "The  King  and  United  Empire"  has  always  been  our 
motto,  and  I  am  sure  nowhere  does  a  greater  feeling  of  loyalty,  or 
a  greater  desire  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  Empire,  exist  than 
among  "the  many  thousand  Fellows  of  the  Koyal  Colonial  Institute. 
Your  Royal  Highness  has  referred  to  the  growth  of  Imperial  senti- 
ment, and  looking  back  over  these  years,  we  cannot  but  reflect  how 
very  remarkable  has  been  the  growth  of  that  sentiment  throughout 
the  Empire.     We  have  many  examples  of  that.     One  very  notable 
example  has  already  been  referred  to,  in  the  demonstration  to  the 
world  at  large  of  the  great  strength  which  is  obtained  by  Imperial 
co-operation  in  what  took  place  in  the  South  African  War,  and  I 
doubt  not  the  lesson  which  was  thus  conveyed  has  been  as  instruc- 
tive to  other  nations  as  it  was  to  us.     But  the  maintenance  and 
the  consolidation  of  the  Empire  is  nowadays  in  all  our  thoughts 
and  affords  a  common  platform,  happily,  for  all  political  parties. 
But,  Sir,  it  was  not  always  so,  and  I  think  we  may  claim  for  the 
Royal  Colonial  Institute  that  the  growth  of  this  feeling  coincides 
in  a  very   remarkable   manner   with  the    year   1863,  when   this 
Institute  was  founded.    To  consolidate  and  maintain  the  Empire 
and  develop  and  stimulate  in  every  way  the  bonds  of  Empire,  this, 
as  I  have  said,  is  one  of  our  special  functions.     It  is  frequently 
asked  should  these  bonds  be  of  a  sentimental   nature,  or  should 
they  be  of  a  more  material   kind.     Well,  I  think  if  we,  at  this 
Institute,  were  to  express  any  opinion  on  the  subject  we  should  be 
unanimous  in  saying  that  it  was  very  desirable  that  they  should  be 
of  both  kinds   and   as   numerous   as   possible.     Give   the  fullest 
possible  scope  to  the  ties  of  sentiment,  the  bond  of  kinship  and 
common  nationality,  but  do  not  let  us  on  that  account  neglect  any 
of  the  more  material   forms  by  which   the  unity  of  the  Empire 
may  be  maintained.     It  would,  I  think,  be  a  great  advantage  that 
these  bonds  should  always  be  as  many  as  possible.     To  borrow  a 
commonplace  simile,  let  our  Imperial  eggs,  if  possible,  be  inexhaus- 
tible in  number,  and,  what  is  much  more  to  the  point,  let  us  also 
have  an  inexhaustible  number  of  baskets  in  which  to  put  them.     It 
is  not  difficult  to  imagine  many  of  the  material  forms  by  which 
unity  may  be  promoted.     Your  Royal  Highness  has  referred  to  some 
of  these  already  in  connection  with  the  work  of  this  Institute — the 
very  large  and  happily  continually  increasing  and  representative 
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roll  of  Fellows ;  dissemination  of  accurate  information  about  the 
Empire  in  all  its  parts ;  our  magnificent  colonial  library  of 
reference  ;  our  evening  dinners  and  meetings ;  the  varied  and 
instructive  nature  of  the  papers  which  are  read  at  those  meetings  ; 
and  also  the  very  interesting  and  instructive  discussions  which  take 
place  at  those  meetings,  discussions  in  which  distinguished  and 
representative  men  from  all  parts  of  the  Empire  are  wont  to  take 
part.  These  are  potent  bonds  for  promoting  the  unity  of  the 
Empire.  And  if  we  look  beyond  the  mere  working  of  our  own 
Institute,  do  we  not  also  find  many  material  bonds  of  a  similar 
nature? — such  things  as  the  development  of  rapid  and  regular 
means  of  communication  and  the  extension  and  cheapening 
of  postal  and  telegraph  facilities.  And  may  I  say  here  with 
what  satisfaction  we  of  this  Institute  have  heard  of  the  recent 
inclusion  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  in  the  Imperial 
penny  postage  system,  and  the  consequent  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  the  postage  for  homeward  letters  from  Australia  ?  Again, 
there  are  the  periodical  Colonial  conferences,  to  which,  personally, 
I  attach  a  great  deal  of  importance.  It  is  impossible  for 
us  not  to  remember  that  the  Premiers  of  the  various  Australian 
Colonies  had  been  in  the  habit  of  meeting  periodically  in  Conferences 
of  a  more  or  less  similar  nature  in  regard  to  the  affairs  of  Australia, 
and  I  believe  I  am  right  in  saying  it  was  from  these  Conferences 
that  the  constitution  of  the  great  Commonwealth  of  Australia  really 
originated.  If  that  was  so,  may  we  not  hope  from  the  Colonial 
Conferences  which  have  been  held  periodically,  and  will  I  have  no 
doubt  continue  to  be  held  in  this  country,  that  some  larger  measure 
of  constitution  will  be  evolved  ?  In  all  these  many  ways  we  find 
the  component  parts  of  the  Empire  are  being  slowly  but  surely 
welded  closer  together,  and  I  hope  it  may  be  found  at  no  distant 
date  that  the  time  may  be  ripe  when  some  form  of  political  union 
may  be  possible  of  consideration.  This,  of  course,  is  a  somewhat 
large  subject,  but  there  is  at  all  events  one  point  which  I  think  I  am 
entitled  to  mention.  It  has  found  expression  already  at  our  own 
meetings,  and  I  feel  sure  as  time  goes  on  we  shall  find  it  constantly 
referred  to  in  the  speeches  of  our  public  men  in  all  parts  of  the 
Empire.  It  is  this— that  when  any  system  of  political  union 
becomes  possible  it  should  be  so  framed  as  to  stand  the  stress  and 
strain  of  those  alterations  in  what  I  may  call  the  balance  of  inter- 
Imperial  power  which  the  course  of  time  is  sure  to  produce.  By 
that  I  mean  the  alterations  in  the  proportions  of  population  and 
wealth  in  different  parts  of  the  Empire  which  we  may  reasonably 
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expect  will  occur  in  the  future.  We  have  for  many  years  talked  of 
the  "Mother  Country"  and  the  "Colonies,"  and  the  "Mother 
Country  "  and  "  her  offspring."  Well,  it  has  been  already  whispered, 
and  I  believe  with  a  great  deal  of  truth,  that  the  terms  "  Colonies  "  and 
"  offspring  "  are  becoming  somewhat  misappropriate  as  applied  to  these 
great  self-governing  nations  of  our  own  race,  such  as  the  Dominion 
of  Canada,  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  our 
vast  possessions  in  South  Africa.  The  time  is,  I  believe,  sure  to 
come  when,  instead  of  talking  of  parent  and  offspring,  we  shall 
have  to  meet  together  as  equal  members  of  one  large  family,  and 
I  feel  persuaded  that  whenever  the  time  comes  for  discussing  or 
attempting  to  frame  any  basis  of  political  unity  within  the  Empire 
it  will  be  impossible  to  overlook  that  very  important  consideration. 
The  Royal  Colonial  Institute  has  endeavoured  to  contribute  towards 
all  these  various  movements.  The  maintenance  and  preservation 
of  the  Empire  is  a  matter  which  it  will  always  be  our  privilege  and 
pleasure  to  work  for  in  every  possible  way.  Those  who  are  entrusted 
with  the  direction  of  the  affairs  of  this  Institute,  either  now  or  in 
the  future,  will  feel  encouraged  to  persevere  in  the  work  by  the 
very  generous  terms  in  which  your  Royal  Highness  has  proposed 
the  toast.  They  will  be  encouraged  to  persevere  in  it  also  by  the 
sense  of  the  importance  which  has  been  given  that  work  by  the 
presence  of  your  Royal  Highness  and  of  H.R.H.  Prince  Christian, 
one  of  our  Vice-Presidents,  at  this  gathering.  It  is  my  pleasing 
duty  on  behalf  of  the  Council  and  Fellows  to  tender  your  Royal 
Highness  our  most  grateful  acknowledgment  of  the  manner  in 
which  you  have  been  pleased  to  propose  the  toast,  and  also  to 
thank  this  distinguished  company  for  the  cordial  manner  in  which 
it  y&  been  received. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  EARL  OF  MINTO,  G.C.M.G. :  The  toast 
rhich  has  been  allotted  to  me  this  evening,  that  of  the  "  United 
Empire,"  is  so  full  of  meaning  as  regards  the  past  and  the  future 
that  is  opening  out  before  us,  that  I  feel  greatly  the  difficulty  of  in 
any  way  doing  justice  to  it,  all  the  more  so  in  the  presence  of  so 
many  British  subjects  who  have  served  their  country,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  who  are  gathered  here  to-night  at  this  great 
centre  of  the  Empire.  The  toast  of  the  United  Empire  is  a  his- 
tory in  itself :  it  is  the  story  of  these  little  islands  of  ours,  the  story 
of  early  navigators  and  explorers,  of  Drake,-  Frobisher  and  Raleigh  ; 
the  story  in  later  days  of  Cook  and  Vancouver,  and  later  still  of 
the  conquests  of  Clive  and  Wolfe ;  the  story  of  many  a  heroic 
missionary  and  adventurous  settler  in  those  distant  possessions 
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which  our  explorers  have  discovered  for  us  and  which  our  soldiers 
and  sailors  have  won  for   us,  where   they   planted  the   flag   the 
emblem  of  Empire,  and  not  only  of  that  but  of  civilisation  and 
freedom  all  over  the  world.     It  is  a  history  to  the  making  of  which 
many  noble  lives  have  been  devoted,  and  it  behoves  us  to  see  that 
these  lives  have  not  been  given  in  vain.     But  the  rough  work  has 
been  done,  the  component  parts  have  been  moulded,  and  it  remains 
for  this  generation  to  weld  them  together.     The  distant  settlements 
have  grown  into  rising  young  nationalities,  with  ambitions  of  their 
own,  and  the  temptations  too  of  rising  young  powers,  but,  all  the 
same,  with  a  strong  love  of  British  history  and  a  strong  pride  of 
British  descent.     They  have  stood  by   us   in   the  hour   of  need. 
They  did  not  hesitate.     They  came  forward  and  they  helped  us  to 
illustrate  to  an  astonished  world  what  a  United  Empire  is.     But 
have  the  people  of  this  country  entirely  understood  and  grasped 
what  all  this  means  ?    Do  you  think  that  in  all  the  wealth  and  in  all 
the  security  of  our  island  home  we  have  entirely  realised,  as  we  ought 
to  do,  what  the  distant  affection  and  loyalty  of  our  kinsmen  beyond 
the  seas  actually  mean  ?    Do  you  think  we  have  really  formed  an 
accurate  estimate  of  the  value  of  these  young  powers  that  are  rising 
up  around  us  ?     Have  we  taken  to  ourselves  and  considered  what 
the  want  of  appreciation  of  those  sentiments  may  mean  to  us  ?    I 
only  hope  we  have.     I  think  that  our  comprehension  is  growing. 
We  may  be  insular,  we  may  be  slow  in  coming  to  conclusions,  but 
I  believe  that,  after  all,  a  true  comprehension  of  the  value  of  our 
distant  possessions  is  sinking  into  the  minds  of  the  people  of  this 
country.     The  future  is  in  our  hands.     It  rests  with  us  to  decide- 
upon  the  future  of  the  Empire.     Our  kinsmen  are  speaking  to  us 
from  across  the  seas  ;  they  are  calling  to  us  and  I  hope  they  will 
not   go   unheard.     But   I   feel   certain   of  this — that  the  gallant 
struggles  and  the  fights  and  the  victories  of  our  ancestors,  by  which 
tliey  handed  down  to  us  the  magnificent  heritage  that  we  call  our 
Empire,  will  not  be  forgotten,  and  that  the  coming  generations  will 
prove  themselves  as  worthy  as  those  who  went  before   them   to 
uphold  the  flag  of  which  we  are  all  so  proud.     I  will,  in  conclusion, 
quote   some  impressive  lines  written  nob  long  ago  by  a  British 
Columbian  bard. 

There  is  an  Empire  now.     Your  isle  should  be  its  heart. 

The  truest  loyalty  to  Britons  known 
Is  to  the  Mighty  Empire  which  is  built 

World-wide  though  centred  round  the  Throne. 

VOL.    XXXVI. — 7.  O  0 
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Dr.  GEORGE  E.  PARKIN,  C.M.G. :    Like  the  speakers  who  have 
gone  before  me,  I  also  am  somewhat  overwhelmed  by  the  greatness 
of  the  toast  which  has  been  assigned  to  me  for  response.     In  fact, 
we  all — we  British  people — have  to  stretch  our  imagination  in  these 
later  days  to  grasp  the  conditions  and  the  vastness  of  the  problems 
with  which  we  have  to  deal.     This  Institute  was  founded  on  the 
conception  of  a  United  Empire.     It  works  to-day  on  faith  in  a 
future   United  Empire,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is   any 
member  of  this  Institute  whose  faith  does  not  intensify  as  years  go 
on,  both  in  the  greatness  of  the  object  at  which  we  aim  and  in  the 
certainty  of  its   ultimate  consummation.     And   in   the   very  few 
words  which  I  shall  address  to  you  let  me  review,  on  one  line  alone, 
the  ground  on  which  for  me  and  others  that  faith  is  based.     The 
thought  of  the  Empire  united  in  permanent  national  bonds  has  ap- 
pealed in  the  profoundest  way  to  all  that  is  best,  all  that  is  greatest, 
and  all  that  is  noblest  in  our  race  of  the  present  generation.     Let  us 
begin  at  the  highest.     We  who  are  still  alive  and  remember  the  last 
.century  know  that  that  century  will  bear  in  all  time  to  come  one  name 
— the  Victorian  Age.    The  great  Queen  who  concentrated  in  herself  for 
much  more  than  half  a  century  the  loyalty  of  this  nation,  growing 
.up  from  her  youth  with  a  mind  expanding  and  grasping  the  idea  of 
the  greatness  of  the  people  over  whom  she  ruled,  was  devoted  to 
this   thought — this   woman   whose  heart  was  wrapped  up  in  the 
-welfare  of  her  people  placed  foremost  in  her  thought  the  ideal  of 
its  remaining  a  united  nation,  and  almost  the  last  proof  of  the 
deep  affection  she  bore  to  us  was  in  the  splendid  piece  of  self-sacrifice 
which  induced  her  to  arrange  that  her  grandson,  the  successor — 
(though  in  far- off  years,  let  us  hope — to  her  throne,  should  go  and 
inaugurate  the  great  Commonwealth  of  the  South,  and  visit  after- 
wards as  part  of  his  preliminary  training  the  whole  round  of  our 
great  Empire.     I  need  say  nothing  of  those  daily  evidences  which 
we  have  from  his  present  Majesty  of  the  same  profound  sentiment 
which  controls  his  mind,  and  not  only  his  mind  but  that  of  other 
members  of  the  Royal  Family.     Let  us  pass  on  to  what  else  is 
noblest  and  best.     British  patriotism  of  the  earlier  type  glows  in  the 
pages  of  Shakespeare,  in  the  lines  of  Milton,  in  the  verse  of  Words- 
worth.    But  for  this  new  age  and  new  time  and  for  these  expand- 
ing modern  conditions  we  have  had  to  have  something  like  a  new 
patriotism   created,  and  when  the  great  master  of  thought   and 
language,  who  for  so  many  years  ruled  the  heart  of  this  nation,  the 
late  Poet  Laureate,  struck  his  lyre  to  interpret  the  highest  aspiration 
of  this  nation,  what  was  it  but  to  warn  us  against  "  the  craven  fear 
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of  being  great" — to  ask  of  us  from  the  Colonies  in  one  of  his 
magnificent  odes : 

Sharers  of  our  glorious  past, 

Brothers,  must  we  part  at  last  ? 

And  then  he  says  : 

Britain's  myriad  voices  call, 

Sons,  be  welded  each  and  all, 

Into  one  Imperial  whole, 

One  with  Britain,  heart  and  soul ! 

One  life,  one  flag,  one  fleet,  one  Throne  ! 

Britons,  hold  your  own  ! 

And  amid  all  the  honours  and  reverence  which  surrounded  our 
supreme  poet  when  he  died,  and  all  the  happiness  he  had  got  from 
the  affection  of  our  English  people  in  his  lifetime,  I  do  not  believe 
anything  would  have  filled  him  with  greater  happiness  than  had 
he  lived  to  know  that  the  son  who  bears  his  honoured  name  and  is 
our  distinguished  guest  to-night  was  to  be  enabled,  as  Governor- 
General  of  the  great  Commonwealth  of  the  South,  to  carry  out,  in 
another  and  practical  field,  the  great  Imperial  idea  which  he  had 
clothed  in  immortal  verse.  Another  great  poet  has  since  arisen, 
who  again  has  struck  the  highest  note  of  our  national  life.  He,  too, 
in  his  "  Seven  Seas,"  the  "  Recessional  "  and  other  noble  poems  has 
manifestly  fixed  his  thought  on  our  future  as  that  of  a  great  united 
people.  Again,  turning  to  our  writers  in  prose,  Sir  John  Seely 
consecrated  his  historical  genius  to  the  working  out  of  this  idea, 
has  inspired  some  of  our  greatest  and  best  thinkers,  and  has,  indeed, 
created  a  large  and  new  school  of  historical  writers. 

Turn  to  our  sailors,  and  reflect  how  the  thought  of  Imperial  unity 
must  impress  itself  on  the  mind  of  every  one  of  them  as  they  see 
the  fleet  of  a  great  nation  staggering  on,  apparently  to  its  doom, 
for  lack  of  that  which  we  possess — ports  open  to  us  in  every  part 
of  the  world.  Turn  to  our  military  men  ;  reflect  on  the  thoughts 
of  men  who  fought  on  the  fields  of  South  Africa  and  knew  what  it 
was  to  have  beside  them  the  hardy  and  vigorous  men  who  poured 
in  from  every  Colony,  men  endowed  with  the  versatile  energy  of  new 
and  unsettled  countries,  such  as  that  in  which  the  operations  were 
carried  on.  Think,  beyond  that,  of  the  great  public  of  this  country  in 
those  dark  November  days  of  1901,  when  the  dislike  and  even  hatred 
of  other  nations  was  surrounding  us  on  every  side,  and  when  they 
scarcely  attempted  to  conceal  the  hope  that  the  great  career  of  this 
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Empire  was  coming  to  its  end.     What  enabled  you  then  "to  face 
cheerfully  your  enemies  in  the  gate  "  ?     Was  it  not  the  telegrams 
which  poured  in  from  Canada  and  New  Zealand  and  Australia  and 
many  another  Colony,  saying  that  the  sons  of  the  Empire  were 
going  to  stand  by  the  Mother  Land  ?   Passing  sentiment !  some  may 
say.    But  what  do  we  see  to-day  ?     We  see  our  practical   men  of 
commerce  meeting  together  and  asking  how  we  shall  construct  a 
system   of  commerce  and  trade  which  will  enable  this  nation  to 
remain   a   United   Empire.     There   may  be   great   differences   of 
opinion  as  to  the  method,  but  we  see  the  remarkable  fact  of  our 
greatest  statesmen  staking  the  whole  of  their  political  career  and 
reputation  on  this  idea.     We  may  differ  about  methods,  but  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  there  is  not  a  commercial  man  in  this 
country,  whether  he  be  a  free  trader  or  a  preferential  trader,  but 
will  unite  on  this  point,  which  is  the  essential  one  after  all,  that 
whether  trade  is  free  or  preferential,  it  shall,  at  least,  be  secure. 
And  commercial  security  depends  on  the  continued  unity  of  this 
Empire.     But  the  men  of  commerce  are  not  all  who  recognise  this 
supreme  interest.     Yesterday  I  had  the  privilege  of  addressing  a 
very  large  gathering  in  a  neighbouring  hall  in  connection  with  the 
National  Church  of  this  country.     There  the  Archbishops  of  Can- 
terbury and  York  and  a  great  number  of  distinguished  people  were 
collected  together  to  consider  the  Christian  forces  influencing  this 
nation,  and  how  best  they  could  be  adapted  to  our  national  good  and 
to  the  good  of  the  world.    I  found  the  thought  just  as  deep  in  their 
minds  as  in  anybody  else's,  that  in  carrying  the  Gospel  to  distant 
lands — the  Gospel  which  St.  Paul  preached  as  a  Roman  citizen, 
as  a  Greek  scholar,  and  with  the  fiery  religious  zeal  of  the  Jew— 
the  missionary  depends  on  a  United  Empire,   and  one  fleet  and 
flag  for  safety  and  protection,  as  much  as  the  trader.     Take  again 
the  social  economist,  who  asks  what  we  are  going  to  do  with  our 
overflowing  population.       He    looks    for    his    hope  to  a  United 
Empire,  where  men  of  our  crowded  cities  may  find  under  their  own 
flag  a  settlement  in  every  part  of  the  world  and  get  back  to  natural 
conditions  upon  the  land.    So  you  may  run  through  all  the  spheres 
of  our  national  thought  and  action.    And  here  I  may  say  in  passing 
that  having  had  the  opportunity  of  going  over  much  of  the  Empire 
for  the  purpose  of  organising  that  remarkable  conception  of  Mr. 
Cecil  Rhodes,  under  which  carefully  picked  young  men  are  drawn 
to  the  centre  of  the  Empire  where  they  can  study  its  problems  and 
returning  to  their  homes  will   make  a  great  circle  and  brother- 
hood of  national  feeling  all   over  the  world,  I  firmly  believe  that 
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this  scheme  will  in  years  to  come  more  than  realise  the  thought  of 
its  founder,  and  will  be  one  of  the  greatest  forces  in  the  world  mak- 
ing for  the  idea  of  United  Empire.  Men  of  all  classes,  then — men 
of  thought,  men  of  action,  men  of  sentiment,  men  of  noble  position, 
men  who  have  fought  and  served  in  army  and  navy — all  are  con- 
cerned in  this  great  idea.  The  last  I  mention,  but  by  no  means 
the  least,  is  the  working  man — the  man  who  is  weaving  wool  in 
Yorkshire  or  the  man  who  is  growing  wool  in  Australia  ;  the 
working  man  who  eats  the  wheat  in  London  or  the  man  who  grows 
the  wheat  on  Canadian  prairies.  Each  must  hold  the  Empire 
together.  It  is  to  the  common  interest  that  he  should  help  to  do 
so.  Therefore  I  say  let  us  take  this  sursum  corda  to  ourselves — 
take  this  for  our  encouragement — that  the  supreme  interest  of  our 
nation  from  the  throne  down  to  the  humblest  cottage  is  concen- 
trated in  this  idea  of  United  Empire.  Therefore,  your  Royal 
Highness  and  your  Excellency — (I  am  so  accustomed  to  address 
Lord  Minto  by  that  title  that  I  forget  to  drop  it  now),  and  I  may 
sa-y  in  passing  how  glad  I  am  that  he  should  be  here  this  evening 
to  propose  this  toast  after  his  excellent  work  in  Canada — therefore 
I  say,  in  conclusion,  I  thank  you  for  the  way  you  have  received  the 
toast  and  have  connected  with  it  the  name  of  our  Royal  Colonial 
Institute. 

The  Right  Hon.  EAEL  CAEBINGTON,  G.C.M.G. :  In  proposing 
the  health  of  "  The  Chairman,"  my  first  duty  is  to  offer  him  in  the 
name  of  this  distinguished  gathering  our  most  cordial  felicitations 
on  the  coming  marriage  of  Princess  Margaret  of  Connaught.  May 
I  be  permitted  also  in  the  name  of  this  great  and  representative 
gathering  to  thank  Dr.  Parkin  for  the  speech  he  has  made  this 
evening  ?  It  has  touched  our  hearts  and  warmed  our  blood,  and 
we  are  proud  to  think  that  a  speech  of  that  description  came  from 
a  Briton  of  the  great  Dominion  of  Canada.  I  think  he  touched  the 
key-note  of  the  whole  question  when  he  called  our  attention  to  the 
great  power  (I  might  almost  call  it  magic  power)  of  the  late  Queen 
Victoria.  Why  had  she  that  great  power?  It  was,  I  believe 
firmly,  because  she  had  in  her  to  so  great  an  extent  those  two 
grand  qualities,  courage  and  humanity.  By  courage  I  mean  that  in 
the  late  Queen's  gentle,  good  heart  everything  liuman  was  as  her 
own.  Her  kindness  to  all  surrounding  her,  her  generous  forbear- 
ance, her  sympathy  and  kindness  to  all  in  time  of  trouble,  and 
above  all  the  determination  never  to  say  or  do  anything  which 
could  wound  the  feelings  of  the  most  hypersensitive  person — these 
great  qualities  endeared  her  to  the  nation  and  the  Empire  ;  and 
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these  great  qualities  she  has  handed  down  to  her  children  and  her 
children's  children  as  a  precious  heritage  for  ever.  A  friend  of 
mine  who  has  just  returned  from  South  Africa,  Mr.  Thomas  Burtr 
told  me  a  story  very  characteristic  of  this  feeling.  There  was 
a  certain  Mrs.  Maritz  who  by  the  fortunes  of  war  had  had  her 
house  looted  and  her  furniture  and  chairs  taken  away.  After 
a  somewhat  eventful  day  she  tried  to  get  back  one  of  her  chairs  so 
as  to  pass  the  rest  of  the  evening  in  her  house.  She  went  on  to- 
a  verandah  where  some  British  officers  were  sitting  and  tried  to  take 
one  of  the  empty  chairs,  but  was  rather  forcibly  reminded  that  the 
spoils  belonged  to  the  victors.  A  young  officer  rose  from  his  seat 
and  he  said,  "  Here,  Madam,  is  my  chair.  Pray  take  this,  and  if 
your  daughters  are  wanting  chairs  I  feel  certain  my  brother  officers 
will  be  delighted  to  give  them  theirs."  That  young  officer  who 
said  that  was  the  grandson  of  Queen  Victoria,  a  gallant  soldier 
who  would  have  risen  to  great  distinction  in  his  profession  had  he 
not  unfortunately  lost  his  life  in  the  service  of  his  Queen  and  country. 
I  am  not  going  for  one  moment  to  say  that  these  great  character- 
istic virtues  of  courage  and  humanity  belong  only  to  the  British 
Royal  Family  or  indeed  to  any  Royal  family  in  any  part  of  the 
world.  I  may,  however,  say  that  they  are  nobly  represented  in  our 
Chairman  this  evening.  We  know  what  a  deserved  ovation  the 
Duke  of  Connaught  received  when  he  returned  to  the  field  of  his 
former  service  in  India  ;  and  we  know  that  our  fellow-subjects  in 
India  who  are  so  prompt  to  recognise  chivalry  and  kindly  conduct 
gave  him  that  ovation  not  only  because  he  was  in  the  succession  to 
the  throne,  not  only  on  account  of  the  good  service  he  had  done  in 
his  military  career,  but  also  because  they  instinctively  knew  his 
great  qualities  of  courage  and  humanity.  They  recognised  in  him 
the  Pucka  Sahib,  as  we  welcome  him  to-night  as  the  true  English 
gentleman  ;  and  therefore,  my  lords  and  gentlemen,  I  ask  you  to 
drink  the  health  of  the  Duke  of  Connaught  in  the  same  spirit  as 
I  have  the  honour  to  propose  it — not  as  a  matter  of  form,  but  with 
feelings  of  loyalty  and  respect,  of  deep  regard,  and  I  hope  I  may 
be  permitted  to  add  of  genuine  affection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Field-Marshal  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Connaught, 
K.G.,  G.C.M.G.)  :  Your  Royal  Highness,  my  lords  and  gentle- 
men, I  find  a  difficulty  in  finding  words  adequately  to  express  what 
I  feel  in  the  great  honour  you  have  done  me  by  the  reception  you 
have  given  to  this  toast.  I  thank  my  old  friend,  Lord  Carrington,, 
very  warmly  for  the  kind  words  he  has  used,  and  I  thank  you  all, 
gentlemen,  for  your  kindly  expressions  of  goodwill  to  my  daughter, 
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who  is  so  soon  to  be  married.  I  have  been  proud  to  occupy  the 
position  of  your  Chairman  this  evening.  I  have  listened  with  the 
deepest  interest  to  the  very  kind  and  very  patriotic  speeches  that 
have  been  made  by  different  gentlemen  here.  I  would  not  like  to 
particularise  whose  speech  was  finest  or  most  to  the  point,  but  I 
am  sure  our  Canadian  friend,  Dr.  Parkin,  who  so  recently  addressed 
us,  struck  a  key-note  in  our  feelings  and,  as  Lord  Carrington  said, 
made  the  blood  boil  within  us  when  he  referred  in  those  patriotic, 
those  generous  and  those  warm  words,  to  the  feelings  which  should 
be  existent  in  every  Briton  of  these  islands  or  in  any  part  of  His 
Majesty's  Dominions.  When  I  leave  you  this  evening  I  shall  go 
home  feeling  that  it  was  a  real  pleasure  to  me  to  have  assisted  at 
an  occasion  like  the  present  banquet.  I  honestly  believe  that  a 
large  assembly  like  this,  consisting  of  men  of  experience,  men  of 
thought,  men  who  have  given  most  distinguished  services  not  only  to 
this  country  but  to  the  whole  Empire,  is  welded  together  and  must 
be  welded  together  in  a  strong  feeling  of  loyalty  to  our  sovereign 
and  devotion  to  our  country.  I  never  forget  that  it  has  been  my 
good  fortune  to  serve  in  many  parts  of  His  Majesty's  Dominions. 
I  cannot  forget  that  the  first  active  service  I  ever  saw  was  on  the 
shores  of  Canada  repelling  the  unwarranted  invasion  of  the  Fenians 
in  the  year  1870.  Gentlemen,  I  honestly  can  assure  you  that  I  do 
not  give  way  to  anybody  in  this  room  in  my  feelings  of  devotion  to 
the  Empire  as  a  whole,  and  my  one  wish  is  that  we  may  say  in  the 
future,  what  I  think  we  are  saying  at  the  present  time,  that  more 
and  more  all  Englishmen  of  all  parts  of  His  Majesty's  Dominions 
recognise  that  if  we  are  to  go  on  and  to  remain  the  great  Empire 
which  has  been  handed  down  to  us  by  the  great  men  who  have 
made  it,  we  must  have  union.  There  is  an  old  saying  that  "  Union 
is  force,"  and  I  am  sure  it  never  was  so  more  than  now.  I  thank 
you  one  and  all  for  the  great  honour  you  have  done  me  in  the 
reception  you  have  given  me  this  evening,  and  I  thank  you  very 
much  for  having  asked  me  to  be  your  Chairman  to-night. 
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REVIEWS  OF  NEW  BOOKS  RELATING  TO  THE 
COLONIES  AND  INDIA. 

(By  JAMES  R.  Boos^i,  Librarian  E.C.I.) 


Jebb,  Richard. — Studies  in  Colonial  Nationalism.  8vo.  Pp.  xv- 
336.  London  :  Edward  Arnold.  1905.  (Price  12s.  Gd.) 

The  subject  of  Colonial  nationalism  is  treated  by  Mr.  Jebb  in  a  manner 
which  cannot  fail  to  appeal  to  a  large  circle  of  readers  and  more  espe- 
cially to  those  who  look  upon  it  as  the  paramount  factor  in  the  problem  of 
Imperial  union.  Mr.  Jebb  recently  spent  some  three  years  in  visiting 
many  parts  of  the  British  Empire,  and  the  results  of  his  travels  are 
embodied  in  the  book  under  notice  in  the  form  of  a  discussion  of  several 
leading  topics  which  engaged  attention  during  that  period,  and  which 
constitute  as  it  were  a  modern  view  of  imperial  evolution.  The  book  is 
a  masterly  study  of  a  series  of  questions  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
representatives  of  all  parts  of  the  Empire,  and  the  opinions  formed  are 
based  upon  a  careful  inquiry  into  the  various  aspects  of  the  subjects  dis- 
cussed. Mr.  Jebb  exhibits  Colonial  nationalism  as  a  force  which  latterly 
has  exercised  a  decisive  influence  upon  every  side  of  the  Colonial  relation- 
ship, and  thus  has  become  the  paramount  factor  in  the  problem  of  Imperial 
Union.  The  subjects  selected  by  him  to  assist  in  giving  power  and 
emphasis  to  his  views  are  the  growth  of  nationalism  in  Canada  ;  the 
Alaska  boundary  question ;  the  inauguration  of  the  Australian  Common- 
wealth, and  the  steps  leading  up  to  it ;  the  case  of  the  small  nation  in 
regard  to  the  Imperial  partnership  ;  the  part  played  by  the  Colonies  in 
the  South  African  war  ;  the  Colonial  Conference  of  1902 ;  nationalism  in 
tariffs  in  which  the  Author  deals  at  considerable  length  with  the  fiscal 
policy  of  the  self-governing  Colonies;  and  finally  the  question  of  Imperial 
partnership  under  which  heading  Mr.-  Jebb  submits  his  views  upon  the 
co-operation  of  various  parts  of  the  Empire  in  connection  with  government, 
commerce,  defence,  communications,  education,  emigration,  &c. 

Morgan,  Henry  James  (LL.D.). — Types  of  Canadian  Women  and 
of  Women  who  are  or  have  been  Connected  with  Canada.  Vol.  I. 
Roy.  8vo.  Pp.  x-382.  Toronto  :  William  Briggs.  1903. 

The  Author  of  this  work  has  for  many  years  past  been  engaged  in 
biographical  investigation  in  Canada.  As  long  ago  as  the  year  1862  he 
compiled  a  series  of  sketches  of  celebrated  Canadians  and  persons  con- 
nected with  Canada,  which  has  proved  of  considerable  service  to  writers 
and  others  in  connection  with  that  part  of  the  Empire.  In  his  more 
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recent  book  Di\  Morgan  has  gathered  together  a  mass  of  valuable 
material  which  sets  forth  the  great  work  performed  during  a  long  series  of 
years  by  the  women  of  Canada  of  every  class  and  of  every  sphere  of  benefi- 
cent activity.  While  the  majority  of  the  ladies  whose  biographies  appear 
in  Dr.  Morgan's  work  may  be  classed  as  Canadians  by  birth,  there  are 
others  who  represent  the  old  lands  as  well  as  Canada.  As  Dr.  Morgan 
states  in  his  introduction  some  of  these  are  or  were  the  wives  of  governors 
or  other  high  functionaries  whose  names  have  become  as  household  words 
to  all  Canadians ;  others,  born  in  Canada,  have  become  connected  by 
marriage  with  illustrious  British  or  foreign  families  ;  still  others,  born 
and  married  in  Canada  to  Canadian  husbands,  have  through  the  suc- 
cession or  elevation  of  the  latter  to  peerages  or  other  high  positions 
gone  to  live  abroad.  The  enormous  amount  of  research  entailed  in  the 
compilation  of  such  a  work  speaks  much  for  the  industry  of  Dr.  Morgan, 
whilst  the  choice  of  types  must  have  occasioned  an  immense  amount  of 
thought  and  anxiety  in  a  work  in  which  religion,  philanthropy,  society, 
art,  letters,  and  science  are  all  represented.  Each  biographical  sketch  is 
accompanied  by  a  photographic  reproduction,  which  adds  to  the  interest 
and  value  of  the  book. 

Nordenskiold,  Dr.  N.  Otto  G.,  and  Andersson,  Dr.  Joh,  Gunnar.— 

Antarctica^  or  Two  Years  amongst  the  Ice  of  the  South  Pole. 
Royal  8vo.  Pp.  xviii-608.  London  :  Hurst  &  Blackett.  1905, 
(Price  18s.) 

This  record  of  the  work  of  the  Swedish  Antarctic  Expedition  under  the 
command  of  Dr.  Otto  Nordenskiold  is  one  full  of  interest  for  those  who 
have  watched  the  progress  of  exploration  in  the  South  Polar  regions. 
The  expedition  started  from  Gothenburg  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year 
1901,  and  its  field  of  labour  was  in  the  lands  and  seas  lying  to  the  south 
of  South  America  and  the  Atlantic.  Unlike  previous  explorers  in  these 
little  known  seas,  Dr.  Nordenskiold  decided  not  to  retain  his  vessel,  but 
to  penetrate  as  far  southwards  as  possible,  and  then  land  his  wintering 
party,  the  vessel  returning  to  the  Falkland  Islands  and  Tierra  del  Fuego 
in  order  to  spend  the  winter  in  those  tracts  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
South  Georgia  in  scientific  work.  On  the  return  of  spring  it  was  intended 
that  the  vessel  should  fetch  off  the  wintering  part}',  but,  as  is  now  well 
known,  the  attempt  at  relief  at  the  time  agreed  upon  failed,  the 
"  Antarctic  "  being  nipped  by  the  ice  and  sunk.  The  relief  parties  were 
thus  compelled  to  winter  at  different  points,  and  were  unable  to  com- 
municate with  each  other  or  with  Dr.  Nordenskiold.  The  experiences 
of  the  three  parties,  the  wonderful  circumstances  which  attended  their 
reunion,  and  their  ultimate  relief  by  the  Argentine  warship  "  Uruguay  " 
are  set  forth  by  Dr.  Andersson — who  joined  the  expedition  when  the 
"  Antarctic  "  returned  from  the  wintering  station  to  the  Falkland  Islands — 
Captain  Larsen,  and  Mr.  C.  J.  Skollsberg,  in  addition  to  Dr.  Nordenskiold; 
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The  many  reverses  which  had  to  be  encountered  were  .more  than  suf- 
ficient to  make  the  most  intrepid  explorer  turn  back  ;  but  the  courage  of 
Dr.  Nordenskiold  and  his  companions  never  failed,  and  important  scientific 
and  geographical  results  were  obtained  which  are  set  forth  in  this  well- 
written  and  interesting  record  of  a  most  adventurous  journey.  As  regards 
the  scientific  results  of  the  expedition,  they  will  form  the  contents  of  a 
special  work,  the  Swedish  Government  having  granted  the  money  neces- 
sary for  the  publication  of  such  a  report.  The  examination  of  the  material 
is  already  in  progress,  but  several  years  must  elapse  ere  the  work  can  be 
completed.  The  volume  now  issued  is,  however,  a  valuable  addition  to 
the  literature  regarding  Antarctic  exploration,  and  contains  a  large  number 
of  illustrations  and  maps. 

Browne,  J.  H.  Balfour  (K.C.). — South  Africa  :  A  Glance  at  Cur- 
rent Conditions  and  Politics.  8vo.  Pp.  vi-238.  London  : 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  1905.  (Price  7s.  6d.) 

In  relating  his  views  of  current  conditions  and  politics  in  South  Africa, 
Mr.  Balfour  Browne  has  divided  his  book  into  fifty-two  chapters,  fourteen 
of  which  are  devoted  to  an  account  of  the  journey  to  Cape  Town,  which 
has  been  described  again  and  again,  but  appears  in  a  new  garb  from  the 
facile  pen  of  Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  who  interpolates  many  references  to 
questions  affecting  the  administration  of  South  Africa,  the  most 
prominent  and  far-reaching  being  that  of  labour.  Mr.  Browne's  views 
upon  this  great  subject  both  from  the  European  and  Native  standpoint 
are  based  upon  careful  inquiry  on  the  spot,  and  give  a  clear  statement  of 
the  present  position  of  the  question.  As  regards  the  Cape  Colony, 
Mr.  Browne  draws  attention  to  the  franchise  question  and  the  black  vote, 
which  he  describes  as  a  fickle  weapon  to  rely  upon,  and  which  is  one 
which  may  at  any  time  hold  the  balance  of  political  power  in  the  Cape 
Colony.  Again  the  possibility  of  a  black  vote  in  the  Transvaal  Colony  is 
dealt  with,  and  the  danger  arising  from  such  a  power  is  clearly  pointed 
out  and  discussed.  Land  settlement  is  treated  from  a  broad  point  of  view, 
and  life  in  the  new  Colonies  is  pleasantly  and  graphically  described. 
The  views  and  opinions  set  forth  by  the  Author  may  possibly  not  be  in 
accordance  with  those  of  other  students  of  South  African  affairs,  but  as  an 
up-to-date  account  of  the  conditions  and  politics  of  the  country  Mr.  Balfour 
Browne's  experiences  deserve  the  attention  of  those  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  our  South  African  Colonies. 

Keane,  A.  H.  (LL.D. ;  F.R.G.S.).— Africa,  vol.  ii. :  South  Africa. 
8vo.  Pp.  xvi-672.  London :  Edward  Stanford.  1904. 
(Price  155.) 

This  is  a  re-issue  of  the  second  volume  of  Stanford's  Compendium  of 
Geography  dealing  with  Africa,  and  sets  forth  the  many  political  changes 
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and  rectifications  of  political  frontiers  by  international  treaties  &c.  The 
new  Colonies  in  South  Africa,  with  their  administrations  &c.,  are  treated 
from  the  British  Governmental  point  of  view,  and  a  large  amount  of 
information  supplied  based  upon  the  most  recent  reliable  details.  The 
physical  features,  natural  history,  flora  and  fauna,  inhabitants,  resources, 
and  trade  of  the  whole  of  South  Africa  are  set  forth  in  a  well-arranged 
manner,  and  enable  those  in  search  of  authentic  information  regarding 
any  or  all  parts  of  the  country  to  obtain  full  particulars  with  the  least 
amount  of  trouble.  Special  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  development 
of  railway  systems  in  Southern  Africa,  which  are  doing  so  much  to  open 
up  hitherto  little  known  and  inaccessible  portions  of  the  country.  A 
large  number  of  illustrations  and  maps  of  considerable  excellence  assist 
in  making  the  book  one  of  the  best  up-to-date  reference  works  for  the 
intending  settler  or  visitor  to  South  Africa.  The  new  edition  has  been 
ably  compiled  by  Dr.  A.  H.  Keane. 

Fison,  Lorimer.— Tales  from  Old  Fiji.    Royal  8vo.     Pp.  xlv-175. 
London  :  De  La  More  Press.     1904.     (Price  Is.  Qd.) 

Although  Mr.  Lorimer  Fison  is  well  known  as  an  authority  upon  the 
various  tribes  inhabiting  certain  districts  of  Australia,  he  appears  in  a 
somewhat  new  role  as  the  writer  of  this  series  of  folk-tales  and  legends, 
obtained  from  reliable  sources  whilst  residing  in  Fiji.  From  the  anthro- 
pological standpoint  the  legends  possess  a  scientific  value,  inasmuch  as 
they  could  only  be  obtained  by  one  possessing  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  language  of  the  country — a  knowledge  far  beyond  the  mere  ability  to 
speak  it  with  a  fluency  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  ordinary  conversation. 
Mr.  Fison  extracted  his  information  from  those  most  competent  to  relate 
the  tales  of  Old  Fiji,  and  has  thus  been  enabled  to  embody  in  his  book  a 
most  fascinating  account  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  races  of  the  Pacific 
Islands.  In  the  introduction  Mr.  Fison  gives  a  number  of  words  which, 
although  innocent  in  themselves,  once  possessed  an  evil  secondary  mean- 
ing. He  enters  into  a  somewhat  lengthy  discussion  as  to  the  origin  of 
cannibalism,  and,  after  referring  to  the  various  theories  advanced  by 
scientists  and  to  a  comparison  of  probabilities,  upholds  that  hunger, 
caused  by  the  scarcity  of  animal  food,  was  the  primary  cause  of  canni- 
balism among  the  Fijians.  The  twelve  stories  which  make  up  the  book 
contain  a  large  amount  of  ethnological  data  set  forth  in  a  most  attractive 
manner.  Mr.  W.  W.  Skeat,  a  well-known  authority  upon  folk-lore  in 
various  parts  of  the  world,  contributes  a  most  useful  appendix  and  a  well- 
compiled  index.  There  are  also  numerous  photographs  and  illustrations. 

Hollis,  A.  C. — The  Masai :  their  Language  and  Folklore.  8vo. 
Pp.  xxviii-359.  Oxford  :  Clarendon  Press.  London  :  Henry 
Frowde.  1905.  (Price  14s.) 

Mr.  Hollis  has  placed  on  record  in  the  pages  of  this  book  a  valuable 
account  of  the  language,  customs,  and  belief  of  the  Masai,  a  tribe  occupy- 
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ing  a  considerable  part  of  the  large  plains  which  extend  from  about  one 
degree  north  of  the  equator  to  six  degrees  south  of  it,  situate  in  both 
British  and  German  East  Africa.  The  contents  appeal  more  to  the 
student  of  anthropology  and  philology  than  to  the  general  reader ;  but  a 
large  amount  of  valuable  information  regarding  this  hitherto  powerful 
tribe  is  set  forth,  and  will  prove  of  interest  to  those  who  in  rapidly 
increasing  numbers  are  brought  into  contact  with  them.  More  especially 
will  the  Government  official  and  the  trader  appreciate  the  excellent  Masai 
grammar,  which  occupies  some  one  hundred  pages  of  Mr.  Hollis's  book. 
As  Sir  Charles  Eliot  points  out  in  a  most  instructive  introduction  to  the 
work,  if  one  wishes  to  be  on  friendly  terms  with  other  races,  and  to  avoid 
misunderstandings,  the  first  essential  is  to  speak  their  language.  Mr.  Hollis 
has  closely  studied  the  Masai  language,  and  has  set  forth  the  results  of  his 
studies  in  a  most  lucid  and  excellent  manner,  his  researches  having  made 
the  grammatical  system  of  the  language  coherent  and  clear.  He  has 
further  gathered  together  numerous  Masai  stories,  myths,  and  traditions 
which  to  students  of  folk-lore  are  especially  valuable  and  interesting. 
The  book  gives  a  comprehensive  account  of  the  Masai  people,  and  should 
be  closely  studied  by  those  having  dealings  with  that  section  of  the 
African  population.  A  large  number  of  photographs  and  a  good  index 
add  considerably  to  the  interest  of  the  work. 

Bradley-Birt,  F.  B.  (B.A. ;  I.C.S.).— The  Story  of  an  Indian  Up- 
land. 8vo.  Pp.  xii-354.  London  :  Smith,  Elder  &  Co.  1905. 
(Price  12s.  Qd.) 

In  his  story  of  an  Indian  Upland  Mr.  Bradley-Birt  gives  a  detailed  descrip. 
tion  of  a  little-known  strip  of  country  in  Central  Bengal,  now  designated  by 
the  name  of  the  Santal  Parganas,  and  possessing  its  own  laws  and  its  own 
peoples.  Its  rugged  range  of  hills,  where  a  race  of  hillmen  has  doggedly 
held  possession,  as  they  believe,  since  time  began,  stands  like  a  barrier  to 
turn  the  Ganges  from  its  course.  Mr.  Bradley-Birt  speaks  with  authority 
regarding  this  part  of  the  Indian  Empire,  and  tells  us  in  a  most  fascinating 
manner  of  the  past  and  present  conditions  of  this  land  of  legend  and 
mystery,  the  history  of  which  he  has  carefully  studied  from  the  records 
and  reports  of  the  first  pioneers  of  British  rule  in  the  district,  who  evolved 
order  out  of  chaos  and  inspired  a  people  who  had  hitherto  known  no 
restraint,  save  such  as  their  own  crude  tribal  customs  and  primitive 
institutions  had  taught  them,  with  a  respect  for  the  principles  of  law  and 
justice.  Prominent  amongst  those  who  administered  the  territory  in  past 
years  was  Augustus  Cleveland,  whose  name,  although  well-nigh  forgotten 
by  his  own  countrymen,  has  been  handed  down  from  generation  to 
generation  among  the  Paharias,  the  wildest  and  most  backward  of  all  the 
aboriginal  tribes  in  Bengal,  with  touching  fidelity  and  reverence.  To 
Augustus  Cleveland,  more  than  to  any  other  official,  we  owe  the  entire 
subjection  of  this  lawless  and  savage  race  ;  and  Mr.  Bradley-Birt  has 
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rendered  a  public  service  in  drawing  attention  to  his  truly  magnificent 
work  in  the  face  of  many  difficulties.  In  another  chapter  Mr.  Bradley- 
Birt  gives  a  graphic  account  of  the  origin  and  traditions  of  the  Santa 
race,  and  their  various  characteristics  and  customs  compared  with  other 
tribes.  A  description  of  life  in  a  Paharia  village,  which,  high  up  on  a 
ledge  of  the  steep  hillside,  rests  secure  from  the  life  and  stir  of  the  world 
at  its  feet,  forms  the  subject  of  one  of  the  closing  chapters  of  Mr.  Bradley- 
Birt's  entertaining  volume  which  deals  with  a  subject  of  more  than 
passing  interest,  and  conveys  to  the  reader  an  excellent  account  of  a  portion 
of  India  and  its  people  but  little  known  to  those  outside  the  country 
itself. 


The  Mining  Year  Book,  '  The  Busy  Man's  Book  on  Mines,'  1905. 

Edited  by  A.  N.  Jackson.  Introduction  by  J.  W.  Broomhead. 

8vo.      Pp.    lxxxvii-1387.  London  :    '  The   Financial   Times/ 
Limited.     (Price  IDS.) 

"  The  Mining  Year  Book  "  is  a  necessary  work  of  reference  for  investors 
and  others  interested  in  the  development  of  that  branch  of  industry  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  It  is  full  of  useful  and  practical  information  gathered 
together  from  reliable  sources,  and  set  forth  in  a  clear  and  easy-of- 
reference  manner.  The  companies  dealt  with  number  some  four 
thousand,  and  are  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  irrespective  of  the 
location  of  the  properties  or  the  field  of  operations.  The  details  concern- 
ing each  company  are  grouped  under  distinctive  headings,  whilst  the 
numerous  statistical  tables  supply  a  mass  of  information  not  otherwise 
easily  accessible.  Numerous  sketch  maps  of  British  gold-producing 
Colonies  are  embodied,  and  the  usefulness  of  the  glossary  of  mining  terms 
has  been  considerably  increased  by  the  inclusion  of  the  French  and 
German  equivalents  of  the  words  described.  Mr.  J.  W.  Broomhead  again 
supplies  an  article  on  "The  Year's  Mining,"  which  is  a  wel-condensed 
review  of  the  more  important  developments  in  connection  with  the 
mining  industry  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Pope,  Rev.  G.  IT.  (M.A. ;  D.D.).— A  Handbook  of  the  Ordinary 
Dialect  of  the  Tamil  Language.  2  vols.  8vo.  Pp.  iv-208 ; 
100.  Oxford :  Clarendon  Press.  London :  Henry  Frowde. 
1904.  (Price  vol.  i.  7s.  Qd.  ;  vol.  ii.  5s.) 

This  is  the  seventh  edition  of  Dr.  Pope's  handbook  of  the  ordinary 
dialect  of  the  Tamil  language.  The  work  was  originally  issued  in  the 
year  1855,  and  each  later  edition  has  been  made  more  complete  from  the 
student's  point  of  view.  The  information  supplied  is  of  the  greatest  value 
to  those  whose  duties  take  them  into  the  Tamil  region,  which  includes  a 
portion  of  South  Travancore,  the  entire  Zillahs  of  Tinevelly,  Madura, 
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Trichinopoly,  the  whole  of  South  Arcot  and  Chingleput,  North  Ceylon, 
and  most  of  the  British  cantonments  in  the  Dekkan.  For  several  years 
Dr.  Pope  was  University  teacher  of  Tamil  and  Telugu  in  Oxford,  and  as 
the  handbook  is  the  text-book  prescribed  for  the  young  civilians  appointed 
to  Madras,  he  has  had  exceptional  opportunities  of  testing  its  usefulness 
and  ascertaining  its  deficiencies,  with  the  result  that  the  latest  edition 
has  been  considerably  enlarged  and  improved.  The  second  volume  con- 
sists of  a  key  to  the  exercises  in  the  Tamil  handbook,  writh  notes  on 
analysis,  and  will  prove  of  much  service  to  students  of  the  language. 

Wardle,  Sir  Thomas  (J.P. ;  F.G.S  ;  F.C.S.). — Kashmir :  Its  new 
Silk  Industry,  with  some  Account  of  its  Natural  History,  Geology, 
Sport,  &c.  8vo.  Pp.  xx-378.  London :  Simpkin,  Marshall, 
Hamilton,  Kent  &  Co.  Leek  :  W.  H.  Eaton.  1904. 

Silk  cultivation  and  the  earlier  operations  in  the  manipulations  of  silk 
are  dealt  with  by  Sir  Thomas  Wardle  in  this  work  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  expert,  the  Author  having  during  his  business  life  as  a  silk  dyer 
and  printer  examined  every  variety  of  silk  fibre  and  its  diversified  kinds 
of  manufacture.  The  information  supplied  is  of  a  practical  kind,  and  is 
based  to  a  large  extent  upon  the  reports  of  the  Author  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  India,  describing  the  sericultural  operations  in  Kashmir,  and  his 
work  in  and  for  Kashmir  during  the  past  seven  years.  He  draws  special 
attention  to  the  production  of  the  wild  silks  of  India,  chiefly  that  of 
Tussur  silk,  and  points  out  the  need  of  scientific  sericulture  in  the  Tussur 
districts  of  the  Central  Provinces,  where  the  Tussur  industry  has  seriously 
declined.  The  establishment  of  a  central  Imperial  sericultural  station 
in  India  similiar  to  those  of  Montpelier  in  France  and  Padua  in  Italy 
is  advocated  as  a  means  to  improving  the  knowledge  of  this  important 
branch  of  Indian  industry,  which  emphasises  the  great  desirability  of 
obtaining  from  our  own  Empire  all  raw  material  which,  with  its  varying 
climates,  it  is  possible  to  produce. 

Hathaway,  Ann. — Muskoka  Memories :  Sketches  from  Beal  Life. 
12mo.  Pp.  227.  Toronto :  William  Briggs.  1904. 

In  this  brightly  written  little  work  Miss  Hathaway,  who  is  a  descendant 
of  the  Hathaways  of  Stratford-on-Avon,  gives  an  account  of  the  Muskoka 
district  of  Canada,  together  with  a  series  of  reminiscences  regarding  settle- 
ment and  life  in  that  part  of  the  Dominion. 
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LIBRAE!  OP    THE   ROYAL  COLONIAL    INSTITUTE. 


DESIDERATA. 

THE  following  Volumes  and  Parts  are  required  in  the  Library  to 
complete  the  various  series.  Donations  will  be  much  appre- 
ciated : — 

Australasia — 

Adelaide  Chamber  of  Commerce.    Annual  Reports.     Nos.  1  to  20,  22  to 

25,  and  28  to  30 

Australasian  Medical  Gazette.     Vols.  I.,  II. 
Australasian  Sketcher.     Melbourne.      Nos.  128,  130-132,   134-138,   and 

140  of  1881.    Nos.  154  and  157  of  1882.    The  whole  of  1883.    No.  203 

of  1886 
Australian  Medical  Journal  (Melbourne).    All  issues  previous  to  Vol.  XIV. 

1892 

Burn  (David).    Van  Diemen's  Land  Vindicated.     1840 
Canterbury  (N.Z.)  Chamber  of  Commerce.    Annual  Eeports.    Nos.  7  to 

10,  and  17,  18,  and  21 

Diggles  (Silvester).    The  Ornithology  of  Australia.    4to.    Brisbane,  1886. 
Dunedin  (N.Z.)  Chamber  of  Commerce.    Annual  Eeports.    All  previous  to 

1874,  and  1875,  1876,  and  1887 
Ewen  (James).    Geography  of   the  Australian  Colonies.     8vo.    Sydney. 

1854 
Geological  Survey  of  Victoria.    Report  of  Progress.    By  R.  Brough  Smyth, 

No.  1,    4to.     Melbourne. 

Hector  (Sir  James).     Coal  Deposits  of  New  Zealand.     1866 
Hobart  Chamber  of  Commerce.    Annual  Reports.    All  previous  to  1886 
Illustrated  Journal  of    Australasia.     A   Monthly   Magazine.     Vol.   XI. 

Nos.  13,  14,  15,  18 

Kendall  (Henry  Clarence).    Poems  and  Songs.     1862 
Krefft  (Gerard).    Fossil  Fauna  of  Australia.     1871 
Melbourne  Chamber  of  Commerce.    Annual  Reports.    1853-54, 1859, 1861, 

1863,  1871 

My  Note  Book.    2  vols.    4to.     Melbourne.    1857 
New  Zealand.     Progress  Reports  of  Geological  Survey.     With  Maps  and 

Sections.    1866-67,  1868-69 
Sydney  University  Calendar,  1855,  1856,  1857,  1858,  1859,  1864,  1866 

1867,  1869,  1870,  1871,  1872,  1875,  1876,  1877 
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Australasia—  (cont.) 

Tasmanian  Journal  of  Natural  Science.     1842,  &c. 

Thoughts  in  the  Bush.    By  Kentish.    Launceston.     1823 

Tompson  (Charles).    Wild  Notes  from  the  Lyre  of  a  Native  Minstrel,  1826 

Townsville  Chamber  of   Commerce.     Annual  Keports.     1883,  1884,  and 

1885 
Victorian  Hansard  :  containing  Debates  and  Proceedings  of  the  Legislative 

Council  and  Assembly.     Season  1856-57  to  1864-65.     8vo.     11  vols. 

1857-1865. 
Wellington  (N.Z.)  Chamber  of  Commerce.    Annual  Reports.     Nos.  1  to 

14,  and  16  to  24 
Year-Book  of  Australia.    Edited  by  Edward  Greville.     1882 

British  North  America — 

Ashley  (W.  J.).    Nine  Lectures  on  the  Earlier  Constitutional  History  of 

Canada.    1889 
Descriptions  and  Figures  of  Canadian   Organic   Remains.      Decades   ii. 

and  iv. 
Estat  present  de  1'eglise  et  la  colonie  francaise  dans  la  Nouvelle-France, 

1688 

Gunn  (Hon.  D.).     History  of  Manitoba.     1880 
Handbook  of  Toronto,  containing  its  Climate,  Geology,  Natural  History, 

&c.    By  a  Member  of  the  Press.  '  1858 

Histoire  du  Canada  et  des  Canadiens  sous  la  domination  anglaise 
Lareau  (Edmond).    Histoire  du  droit  canadien  depuis  les  origines  de  la 

colonie  jusqu'a  nos  jours.     2  vols.     1888 
Le  Moine  (J.  M.).    Picturesque  Quebec.     1882 
Lesperance  (John).     The  Bastonnais.     Tale  of  the  American  Invasion  of 

Canada  in  1775-76.     1877 
Letters  of  "  Nerva  "  (Mr.  Justice  Gale). 
Letters  of  "  Veritas  "  (Hon.  John  Richardson).     1815 
Lovell's  History  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  other  Parts  of  British 

America.     1876 

McLauchlan  (Alexander).    Poems  (Canadian).     1856 
Sangster  (Charles).     The   St.  Lawrence  and  the   Saguenay  and  other 

Poems.     1856 

Singularitez  de  la  Nouvelle  France 
Statements  of  the  Home  and  Foreign  Trade  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  ; 

also  Annual  Report  of  the  Commerce  of  Montreal.     1874  to  date 
Toronto  University  Studies  in  Political  Science,   No.  1.      The   Ontario 

Township.    By  J.  M.  McEvoy 
Tuttle  (C.  R.).    Illustrated  History  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.    2  vcls. 

1877 

Winnipeg  Board  of  Trade.    Annual  Reports,  1  to  5 
Year-Book  of  Canada.     1874  to  date 

Cape  Colony,  Natal,  "West  Africa,  &c.— 
Among  the  Palms.    By  Rev.  Mr.  Brown 
Eastern  Province  Monthly  Magazine.    Vol.  II.    February  1858 
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East  Indies,  &c, — 

Strange  Adventures  of  Captain  Garnot  in  Western  Africa 

D'Araujo  (B.  E.)      Strangers'  Guide  to  Singapore.     1890 

Denison  (Noel).     Tour  among  the  Land  Dyaks  of  Upper  Sarawak.     1874 

Keaughran  (T.  J.).    Picturesque  and  Busy  Singapore.     1887 

Becords  of  the  Botanical  Survey  of  India.    Nos.  1  to  8.    Vol.  I. 

West  Indies- 
Barbados  Agricultural  Gazette  and  Planters'  Journal.    All  previous  to  Mar. 

1887,  and  March  and  June  1890 
Oliver   (V.  L.)  History  of   the  Island   of  Antigua,  one   of  the  Leeward 

Caribbees  in  the  West  Indies,  from  the  first  settlement  in  1635  to  the 

present  time.     3  vols.     1894-99. 

The  Law  Keports  of  British  Guiana.     Vol.  I.  (Old  Series) 
Victoria  Quarterly  (Jamaica).     Vol.  IV.    Part  4 

General — 

Siminonds'  Colonial  Magazine.     Vols.  I.-IV.     1844-45 
United  States  Consular  Keports.    No.  1. 

Societies  (United  Kingdom) — 

East  India  Association,  Journal  of.    Vol.  II.  Nos.   2   and  3.    Vol.  IV. 

No.  4 
Eoyal  Colonial  Institute,  Proceedings  of  the.     Vols.  II.,  III.,  IV.,  V.,  VI., 

VII. 

Koyal  Society.    Transactions.     1834  (Part  I.),  and  1835  to  1851 
Eoyal  Society.     Proceedings.     Vol.    XL.    No.   243.    1896.      Vol    XLII. 

No.  255.     1897 

Royal  Geographical  Society,  Journal  of.     Vols.  XIII.-XXI. 
Eoyal  Institution  of  Great  Britain.    Notices  of  the  Proceedings  at  the  Meet- 
ings of  the  Members.    Vol.  VI. 
Eoyal  Statistical  Society,  Journal  of.    Vol.  I.  Parts  1  and  2,  1838.    Vol. 

II.  Parts  2  and  3,  1839.     Vol.  III.  Parts  1,  2,  and  3,  1840.    Vol.  IV. 

Part  4,  1841.    Vol.  VI.  Parts  1  and  4,  1843.     Vol.  XIV.  Part  1,  1851, 

and  Vols.  XXI.  to  XXXVI.,  1858-1873 
Victoria  Institute,   Journal  of  Transactions   of  the.     Vols.   III.  and  V. 

1869-72 

Societies  (Colonial) — 

New  South  Wales— Royal  Society  of  New  South  Wales.    Transactions  and 

Proceedings.    Vols.  I.  to  VII.  (1866-73) 
Philosophical  Society  of  New  South  Wales.    Transactions.    Previous  to 

1862 
Australian  Philosophical  Society.    Proceedings.     1850-56 

Victoria— Royal  Society  of  Victoria.     Vol.  VII.  Part  i.     Vol.  VIII.  Part  i. 

(1868).     Vols.  X.  to  XVII.  and  Vol.  XXI. 
Zoological  and  Acclimatisation  Society  of  Victoria.     Previous  to  Vol.  IV. 

(of  1875),  and  from  Vol.  V. 
VOL.   XXXVI. — 7.  P  P 
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Victoria — (cont.) 

Philosophical  Institute  of  Victoria.    Vol.  I.  (1856) 

Philosophical  Society  of  Victoria.     Transactions.     1855 

United  Service  Institution  of  Victoria.     Journal.     Vol.  III.  No.  5S  1894 

South  Australia—  Koyal  Society  of  South  Australia.  Transactions  and 
Proceedings  of  the  late  Adelaide  Philosophical  Society.  All  previous 
to  1877-78,  and  Vol.  XI.,  1887-88 

Royal  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Society  of  South  Australia.    Proceed- 
ings.   Previous  to  1868 

Tasmania — Royal  Society  of.    Papers  and   Proceedings.    1860,  1861,  1862 

1863,  1870,  1871 
Launceston  Mechanics'  Institute.    Annual  Reports.    Previous  to  1882 

British  North  America—  Nova  Scotia  Institute  of  Natural  Science.    Vols. 

I.  to  IV.     1876-82 
The  Canadian  Journal  of  Industry,  Science,  and  Art.     Conducted  by  the 

Canadian  Institute.    No.  25  (1860) 

Papers  and  Records  of  the  Ontario  Historical  Society.    Vol.  I. 
Transactions  of  the  Literary  and  Historical  Society  of  Quebec.     Vols.  I.  to 

IV. 

Ceylon — Planters'   Association   of   Ceylon   (Kandy).     Proceedings.    1861-62, 

1862-63, 1865-66,  1866-67,  1868-69,  1874-75 

Royal  Asiatic  Society  (Ceylon  Branch).    Journals  and  Proceedings,  Vol.  VI. 
No.  21,  1880.    Vol..  VII.  No.  23,  1881 


PARLIAMENTARY  PUBLICATIONS. 

New  Zealand — Journals  of  the  Legislative  Council.     Previous  to  1854,  and 
1857,  1859,  1861,  1862,  and  1884 

South  Australia — Government  Gazette.     Vol.  II.  (1887),  Nos.  1  to  47 

Cape  Of  Good  Hoper-  Votes  and  Proceedings  of  Parliament,  and  Appendices. 
All  previous  to  1862 

Ceylon — Sessional  Papers.     1886,  1887 

Blue  Book.     1870,  1872,  1879 
Barbados— Official  Gazette.     No.  3000.     1893.     No.  8,  1898  ;  No.  27,  1899 

British  Guiana—  Minutes  of  the  Court  of  Policy.     Previous  to  1860,  and 

January  to  March,  1861 

Manitoba—  Manitoba  Gazette.     Nos.  10  and  24  of  Vol.  XVII.     1889 
Nova  Scotia—  Journals  and  Proceedings  of  the  House  of  Assembly.     1873- 

1874, 1879-1880,  and  1883 

Journals  and  Proceedings  of  the  Legislative  Council.    1868-70,  1875,  1877 
Statutes  of  Nova  Scotia.     1853,  1855,  1861-62,  1869,  1870 
Debates  and  Proceedings  of   the  House  of  Assembly,  1880,  1881,  1883, 

1885-86,  1891 
Debates  and  Proceedings  of  the  Legislative  Council.     1880-82 
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British  Columbia — Sessions  Papers.     1882 

Journals  of  the  Legislative  Assembly.     1874,  1875 

Newfoundland — Journal  of  the  House  of  Assembly.    1854, 1855,  1856,  1857, 

1860  to  1870,  and  1884 
Journal  of  the  Legislative  Council.    1874  and  1876 

Sierra  Leone— Sierra  Leone  Koyal  Gazette.     Nos.  139,  140  (1881).    No.  146 
(1882).     No,  225  (1888)' 


DOUBLE   INCOME   TAX  ETC. 

The  following  letter  is  published,  by  permission,  for  general  informa- 
tion : — 

April  25,  1905. 

To  the  Bight  Honourable  the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies. 

Sir, — Many  of  the  duties  which  are  imposed  for  revenue  purposes  in 
the  United  Kingdom  and  in  the  Colonies  are  by  virtue  of  the  laws  impos- 
ing them  assessed  in  respect  of  the  same  property,  that  is  in  many  cases 
the  same  property  pays  corresponding  duties  both  in  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  Colonies. 

Estate  Duty,  Duty  on  transfer  of  property  and  Income  Tax  are 
amongst  these  Duties,  and  the  following  illustrations  may  be  given : — 

If  a  man  dies  domiciled  in  the  United  Kingdom  possessed  of 
personal  or  movable  property  situated  abroad,  Estate  Duty  is  pay- 
able in  respect  of  that  property  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  a  cor- 
responding duty  is  payable  (subject  to  the  exception  hereinafter 
referred  to)  in  respect  of  it  in  the  Colonies  if  it  is  locally  situated 
in  a  Colony  where  such  a  duty  is  payable.  This  twofold  payment 
of  duty,  besides  the  burden  it  imposes  upon  the  owner  of  the 
property,  generally  necessitates  administration  to  the  Estate  of  the 
deceased  being  taken  out  in  both  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
Colony  with  the  consequential  delay  and  expense. 

Again,  if  property  situated  in  a  Colony  is  on  sale  transferred 

by  document  executed  within  the  United  Kingdom,  ad  valorem 

stamp  duty  is  payable  in  the   United  Kingdom,  notwithstanding 

that  a  corresponding  duty  may  be  payable  in  the  Colony.     Thus 

shares  in  a  Company  established  in  a  Colony,  but  having  a  Branch 

Kegister  in  the  United  Kingdom  (as  is  very  common  with  regard, 

e.g.  to  Transvaal   Companies),   would   be   property  in  respect  of 

which  the  twofold  transfer  duty  would  be  payable  if  such  a  duty 

be  payable  in  the  Colony  in  which  the  Company  is  established. 

It  is  contended  on  behalf  of  the  Crown  that  Income  Tax  is  payable 

in  the  United  Kingdom  in  respect  of  the  whole  profits  of  a  Company 

whose  business  or  whose  main  business  is  carried  on  in  a  Colony  if^the 
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Company  be  established  in  or  even  only  managed  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  is  also  payable  in  respect  of  the  whole  profits  of  a  Company  established 
in  a  Colony  but  whose  business  or  whose  main  business  is  carried  on  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  such  of  the  same  profits  as  are  earned  in  the 
Colony  are  generally  liable  also  to  Income  Tax  in  the  Colony  in  which 
they  are  earned  if  there  be  such  a  tax  there. 

We  venture  to  point  out  that  the  double  incidence  of  duties  and  the 
delay  and  expense  consequent  upon  their  assessment  are  hindrances  to 
business  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  British  Possessions,  and  the 
causes  of  hardship  to  the  peoples  of  the  Empire  ;  and  although  of  course  we 
have  not  any  authority  to  bind  the  Possessions  we  represent  to,  or  even 
to  suggest  on  their  behalf,  any  reductions  of  or  abatements  in  the  duties 
payable  therein,  yet  personally  we  should  be  glad  if  you  would  cause  the 
whole  matter  to  be  enquired  into  in  order  to  see  if  some  practical  simpli- 
fication of  duties  and  some  course  in  connection  therewith  beneficial  to 
the  peoples  of  the  Empire  cannot  be  suggested ;  and  we  would  remind 
you  that  with  regard  to  Estate  Duty  by  virtue  of  the  British  Finance  Act, 
1894,  section  20  and  Orders  in  Council  applicable  to  many  British  Posses- 
sions, the  same  property  only  pays  in  effect  the  greater  duty,  e.g. :  if  the 
duty  on  it  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent.,  and  in  any 
one  of  these  British  Possessions  at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent,  both  rates  would 
not  be  payable,  but  only  5  per  cent,  in  all ;  and  as  this  difficulty  has  been 
met,  some  corresponding  provision  might  be  made  applicable  with  regard 
to  the  other  duties  above  mentioned. 

If  a  small  Committee  could  be  appointed  such  as  the  Committees  now 
sitting  in  connection  with  the  Joint  Stock  Companies  Acts  and  the 
incidents  relating  to  English  Income  Tax,  no  doubt  valuable  information 
could  be  supplied  to  His  Majesty's  Government ;  but  it  is  submitted  that 
it  is  most  desirable  that  a  representative  or  representatives  selected  from 
the  Agents- General  should  sit  on  such  Committee. 

We  are,  sir,  your  most  obedient  servants, 

STRATHCONA  (High  Commissioner  for  Canada). 

W.  P.  REEVES  (Agent-General  for  New  Zealand). 

THOS.  E.  FULLER  (Agent- General  for  Cape  of  Good  Cape). 

ALFRED  DOBSON  (A  gent- General  for  Tasmania). 

H.  ALLERDALE  GRAINGER  (Agent-General  for  South  Australia). 

J.  W.  TAVERNER  (Agent-General  for  Victoria). 

WILLIAM  ARBUCKLE  (Agent-General  for  Natal). 

WALTER  JAMES  (Agent- General  for  Western  Australia). 

E.  M.  STEWART  (Acting  Agent- General  for  Queensland). 

A.  COGHLAN  (Agent- General  for  Neiv  South  Wales}. 
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INTERCHANGE   OF   STUDENTS   BETWEEN   HOME   AND 
COLONIAL   UNIVERSITIES. 

The  following  extract  from  the  Proceedings  of  the  House  of  Commons 
on  May  18,  1905,  has  an  important  bearing  on  a  Paper  read  before  the 
Eoyal  Colonial  Institute  by  Mr.  Hubert  Keade  on  February  28,  1905, 
entitled  "  English  Schools  and  Colonial  Universities :  how  can  they  be 
Linked  ?  " 

"  Sir  James  Eankin. — To  ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies 
whether,  with  a  view  to  facilitate  the  interchange  of  students  between  the 
Universities  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  in  the  Colonies,  he  will  take  into 
his  consideration  the  desirability  of  issuing  from  time  to  time  a  circular 
letter  to  the  British  Colonies,  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  the  letter  of 
December  27,  1902,  sent  out  by  Lord  Onslow,  enclosing  memoranda  from 
any  of  the  Universities  in  the  United  Kingdom  stating  their  rules  and 
regulations  for  the  reception  of  Colonial  students,  and  inviting  the  Colonies 
on  their  part  to  inform  the  Universities  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
Colonial  Office  what  rules  and  regulations  are  laid  down  by  their  uni- 
versities and  technical  schools  for  the  reception  of  students  from  the 
Universities  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

"  Mr.  Secretary  Lyttelton. — The  circular  despatch  of  December  27, 
1902,  was  sent  in  consequence  of  a  communication  received  from  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  followed  by  a  conference  between 
representatives  of  the  University  and  the  representatives  of  the  Colonies. 
I  shall  always  be  glad  to  give  all  possible  assistance  in  the  direction 
indicated  by  my  honourable  friend  to  any  University  the  authorities  of 
which  may  express  a  desire  for  such  action." 


ARRANGEMENTS   FOR   THE   SESSION. 
1905. 

June  6.  Ordinary  Meeting  at  the  Whitehall  Booms  at  8  P.M.  Professor 

Alleyne  Ireland,  "The  British  Empire  in  the  Far  East." 
Dr.  G.  B.  Parkin,  C.M.G.,  will  preside. 

June  30.  Annual  conversazione  at  the  Natural  History  Museum,  9  to  12. 

Occasional  Meetings  will  also  be  held  in  the  Whitehall  Rooms,  Hdtel 
Metropole,  or  the  Library  of  the  Institute,  at  4.30  P.M.,  when  Papers 
occupying  about  half  an  .hour  will  be  read ;  and,  in  order  to  avert  undue 
expense,  the  reports  published  in  the  "Journal  "  and  "  Proceedings  "  will 
be  in  a  condensed  form.  A  notice  of  the  date  and  subject  of  each 
Afternoon  Meeting  will  be  exhibited  in  the  Hall  of  the  Institute,  and 
inserted  in  the  "  Journal  "  whenever  practicable ;  but  separate  post-cards 
will  not  be  printed  as  in  the  case  of  Evening  Meetings. 
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ANNUAL   CONVERSAZIONE. 

The  Annual  Conversazione  will  be  held  in  the  Natural  History  Museum, 
Cromwell  Road,  on  Friday,  June  30,  by  permission  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
British  Museum.  Cards  will  be  sent  to  each  Fellow  at  present  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  one  admitting  himself  (which  will  not  be  transferable) 
and  one  for  a  lady. 

Any  additional  Cards  may  be  obtained  upon  applying  to  the  Secretary 
and  remitting  the  amount  for  the  number  required,  together  with  the 
names  of  the  persons  in  whose  favour  they  are  to  be  issued.  The  Cards 
will  NOT  BE  TRANSFERABLE,  and  must  be  presented  on  admission.  The 
price  of  Cards  the  applications  for  which  are  received  up  to  Thursday, 
June  29,  at  6  P.M.  will  be  5s.  each.  The  price  of  Cards  the  applications 
for  which  are  received  after  Thursday,  June  29,  at  6  P.M.  will  be  Is.  Qd. 
each.  The  following  arrangements  are  notified  for  the  information  of 
Fellows  :  Carriages  to  enter  the  Grounds  by  the  East  Gate,  and  leave  by 
the  West  Gate.  Cards  to  be  given  up  on  entering  Museum.  Special 
Arrangements  for  Cloak  Rooms  on  both  sides  of  Main  Entrance.  Recep- 
tion by  the  Council,  in  the  Central  Hall,  from  9  to  10  o'clock.  Promenade 
in  the  Central  Hall,  North  Hall,  and  Bird  Gallery,  on  the  Ground  Floor  ; 
and  in  the  East  and  West  Corridors  on  First  Floor.  The  gigantic 
specimen  of  Diplodocus  Carnegii,  which  has  recently  been  set  up,  will  be 
on  view  in  the  Reptile  Gallery.  The  String  Band  of  the  Royal  Artillery 
will  play  a  selection  in  the  Central  Hall.  The  Meister  Glee  Singers, 
who  recently  returned  from  a  tour  in  Canada,  will  perform  in  the  Bird 
Gallery  (West  Wing).  Light  Refreshments  will  be  served  from  9  o'clock 
to  midnight  in  the  Refreshment  Room  at  the  top  of  the  Central  Staircase 
and  in  the  East  Corridor  on  the  First  Floor,  and  in  the  Bird  Gallery  on 
the  Ground  Floor. 

Visitors  travelling  by  Railway  to  or  from  the  Museum  will  be  allowed 
the  free  use  of  the  District  Company's  Subway,  which  leads  from  the 
South  Kensington  Railway  Station  direct  into  the  Grounds  of  the 
Museum. 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR   SALE. 
Newspapers  for  sale  at  half-price,  including  postage  : — 

United  Kingdom  Abroad 

£     *.     d.  £     s.     d. 

"  Statist "          .        .    0  15     8    per  annum  .  .110  per  annum 

"Economist"   .        .     1     0  10  „  .  .170 

"  Investors'  Review "     0  15     2  „  .  .    0  17     6 

"Academy"      .        .088  „  .  .    0  13    0 
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Visitors  are  invited  to 
inspect  this  exhibit  of 

Seeds, 
Models  of 
Vegetables, 
&c., 

illustrative  of  the  crops 
best  adapted  to  the 
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Established  and]  THF       /VW  O  Af/4  f         RAN  If  [Royal  Charter 

Incorporated byJ  •  FIC        \*>  \J L,\J I*  I M  L.        D  M  IM  i\  .  \_       in  1886. 

Subscribed  Capital,  £2,OOO,OOO.    Paid-up,  £600, OCX).    Reserve  Funds,  JE15O.OOO. 
Head  Office:    LONDON— 13    BISHOPSGATE    STREET  WITHIN,    E.G. 

Chairman— HARRY  HANKEY  DOBREE.  Deputy-Chairman— E.  BRODIE  HOARE. 

Secretary— GORDON  WM.  TURNER.  Bankers— 'LLOYDS  BANK  LIMITED. 

Branches  and  Agencies:  Antigua,  Barbados,  Berbice,  Demerara,  Dominica,  Grenada  tSt.  George's)  and  Au-'ncf 
at  Grenville,  Jamaica  (Kingston),  and  Agencies  at  Falmouth,  Montego  Bay,  Sa\ anna-la-Mar.  St.  Kitt's,  St. 
Lucia,  St.  Vincent,  St.  Croix,  St.  Thomas,  Trinidad  (Port  of  Spain),  and  San  Fernando  (Agency).  New  York 
(Agency),  82  Wall  Street.  Agents:  Copenhagen— The  Private  Bank;  Paris— Messrs.  Mallet  Freres  &  Co.;  Ham- 
burg—Messrs. Schroder  Gebriider  &  Co.  The  Bank  conducts  General  Banking  Business  with  the  West  Indies, 
and  has  special  arrangements  for  Banking  facilities  between  the  West  Indies  and  Canada  through  its  Agents  in 
(he  Dominion,  the  Bank  of  British  North  America. 

THE        BANTT        OP         iTIPlT^iT'nP!  Incorporated  by 

AXTX-        .DAJJIJV       UU         ADlLtljALlJrj.         Act  of  Parliament,  1865. 
Capital  £500,000,  in  100,000  Shares  of  £5  each.    (With  power  to  increase  to  £1,000,000.) 

Paid-up  Capital      £400,000    I    Reserve  Fund        £250,000 

Uncalled  Capital   ...  .     100,000    |    Reserve  Liability  of  Proprietors       500,000 

Head  Office     ADELAIDE,  SOUTH  AUSTRALIA.      London  Office— 11   LEADEN  HALL    STREET,  E.G. 

BILLS  on  all  the  Australian  States  and  New  Zealand  purchased  or  collected. 
DEAFTS  and'LETTERS  OF  CREDIT  issued  and  REMITTANCES  cabled,  and  every  other 
description  of  Banking  and  Exchange  business  transacted.  p   ARNQLD   Mana  er 

FOREIGN      STAMPS. 

WANTED  TO  PUECHASE,  a  Collection  or  Office  Accumulation  of  Colonial  or  Foreign 

Stamps  of  any  date. 
Address— H.  F.  W.  DEANE,  F.R.C.I.,  Gower  Lodge,  Windsor. 

MAEGATE—  BKONDESBUKY    HOUSE,    EASTEEN   ESPLA- 
NADE, CLIFTON VILLE.— Lady  Principal,   Miss  GALLOWAY,  a   former 
Newnham  Student,  holding  a  Cambridge  Honour  Certificate,   assisted  by  a  large 
staff  of  resident  English,  French   and  German  Teachers.     Special  care   taken  of 
delicate  children  and  pupils  from  India  and  abroad. 

~"    J.   W.    DO  RE, 

COURT,    NAVAL,    AND    MILITARY    TAILOR, 
3O   DUKE   ST.,    PICCADILLY. 

Special  Cash  Terms  to  COLONIAL   VISITORS. 

A  Choice  Selection  of  the  Latest  and  Best  Materials  only,  at  reasonable  prices. 

Lounge    Suits        from    £3  13     6 

Trousers         „  1      1    O 

SPECIALITE    SUIT,  £4.  4s.,  less  1O  per  cent.  Cash  discount. 

THE  HOLBORN  SILK  MARKET 

HOLBOFtN       BARS,       E.C. 

The  Great  Central  Mart  of  London  for  Silks  and  Dress  Fabrics. 

The  Largest  and  most  Varied  Show  of  Silks  in  London. 

Qrctnd  Show  jfow  On  of  Blouse  and  3>ress  Silks. 

Lovely  Designs.     Prices  from  9|d.  to  6s.  ll|d.  per  yard. 

OUR  MAGNIFICENT  NEW  SHOWROOMS  NOW  OPEN.     PASSENGER  LIFT  TO  ALL  FLOORS. 

GOODS  FREELY  SHOWN  WITHOUT  BEING  IMPORTUNED  TO  PURCHASE. 

SAMUEL  LEWIS  &  CO., 5, 6, 7,8,9,10411  Holborn  Bars, E.C. 
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The  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA, 

Bankej-s  to  the  Government  of  the  Transvaal  Colony.  LTD. 

Subscribed  and  Paid-up  Capital  £1,10O,OOO.     With  power  to  increase  to  £4,000,000. 
Reserve  Fund,  £13O,OOO.  Head  Office:  PRETORIA. 

The  Bank  is  prepared  to  grant  drafts  and  letters  of  credit,  to  make  telegraphic  remittances,  to  buy  and 
collect  bills,  and  to  undertake  every  description  of  banking  business  in  connection  with  South  Africa.  Car- 
rent  accounts  opened  and  deposits  received  on  terms  which  may  be  ascertained  on  application. 

Circus  Place,  London  Wall,  E.G.  E.  C.  REYNOLDS,  Manager. 

BANK    OF    MONTREAL.      Established  m  mi. 

CAPITAL,  PAID  UP,  £2,876,712.      RESERVE  FUND,  £2,054,794.       UNDIVIDED  PROFITS  £119,834. 

Head  Office  and  Board  of  Directors '•  Montreal.    General  Manager  :  E    S.  COUL8TON.  Esq.,  Montreal. 

LONDON  OFFICES  :  22  Abchurch  Lane,  E.C. 
Committee :  LORD  STRATHCONA  AND  MOUNT  ROYAL,  G.C.M.G, ;  THOMAS  SKINNER,  Esq. 

Manager  :  ALEXANDER  LANG. 

Financial  Agents  of  the  Government  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

Undertake  Monetary  Business  with  All  Parts  of  Canada.  Newfoundland,  Yarmouth  (N.S.),  and  the  United 
States,  and  issue  Sterling  and  Currency  Drafts  and  Cable  Transfers. 

THE  DNION  BAHK  OF  AUSTRALIA,  LTD., 

ESTABLISHED  1837.        INCORPORATED  1880. 


Paid  =  up  Capital  £1,500,000 

Reserve  Fund ...    £1,040,000 

Reserve  Liability  of  Proprietors  £3,000,000 

Head    Office:    71    CORNHILL,    LONDON,    E.C. 

LETTERS  of  CREDIT   and  BILLS  are  granted  on  the  Bank's  Branches  throughout  the  Australian 

States  and  New  Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIC  REMITTANCES  are  also  made. 
BILLS  are  purchased  or  sent  for  collection. 
'DEPOSITS  are  received  for  fixed  periods,  on  terms  which  may  be  ascertained  on  application. 

THE    BANK    OF    AUSTRALASIA 

4  THREADNEEDLE     STREET,    LONDON. 

Paid-up  Capital  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..        £1,600,000) 

ReserveFund  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..          1,190,000-  =£4,390  000 

Reserve  Liability  of  Proprietors  under  the  Charter     . .  . .  1,600,000) 

Numerous  Branches  throughout  the  Colonies  of  Victoria,  New  South  Wales,  Queensland,  South  Australia, 
Western  Australia,  Tasmania,  New  Zealand.* 

LETTERS  OF  CREDIT  and  BILLS  OF  EXCHANGE  granted.  BILLS  NEGOTIATED  OR  SENT  FOR 
COLLECTION  TELEGRAPHIC  TRANSFERS  made.  DEPOSITS  received  (in  London  at  interest  for  fixed 
periods  on  terms  which  may  be  ascertained  at  the  Office.  BANKING  BUSINESS  of  every  description  trans- 
acted with  the  Colonies.  T>  T"  T^ixr«  ^Tn-n-.ner. 

ENGLISH,  SCOTTISH,  AND  AUSTRALIAN  BANK,  Limited. 

Head   Office:  38   LOMBARD   STREET,  E.C. 

Subscribed  Capital                   £1,078,875    0    0    I    Further  Liability  of  Proprietors  £539,437  10    0 
Paid-up  Capital    539,437  10    0    |    Reserve  Funds      184,000    0    0 

LETTERS  OF  CREDIT  and  DRAFTS  on  the  Branches  and  Agencies  of  the  Bank  in  Australia  can  be 
obtained  at  the  Head  Office,  or  through  the  Agents  of  the  Bank,  in  the  chief  provincial  towns  throughout 
the  United  Kingdom.  REMITTANCES  made  by  Telegraphic  Transfer.  BILLS  NEGOTIATED  or  forwarded 
for  Collection.  BANKING  and  EXCHANGE  BUSINESS  of  every  description  transacted  with  Australia. 

DEPOSITS  received  for  fixed  periods  on  terms  which  may  be  ascertained  on  application. 

J.   I'ATERSON.   Xi-cn-taru. 

THE  LONDON  BANK  OF  AUSTRALIA, 

LIMITED, 

2     OLD    BROAD     STREET,    E.C. 


Subscribed  Capital      £1,276,747     10     0 

Paid  Up 547,642     10     O 

Uncalled,  including  Reserve  Liability     ...  729,105       0     0 

REMITTANCES  made  by  CABLE  to  Australia. 

DRAFTS,   LETTERS    OP     CREDIT,    and    CIRCULAR    NOTES    issued    upon    Branches     and 

Agents. 

BILLS  OF  EXCHANGE  on  Australia  negotiated  or  sent  for  Collection. 
Interest    allowed    on    Deposits     for     periods    and    at     rates    which     may    be    ascertained    on 

application. 
All  Banking  Business  of  every  description  conducted  with  Australia. 
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Being  actual  manufac- 
turers Walpole  Bros, 
are  able  to  supply  their 
customers  with  the 
best  Irish  linen  goods 
under  trade  prices,  no 
provision  having  to  be 
made  tor  intermediate 
profits. 


Price  lists,  patterns 
and  estimates  post 
•ree  on  application 


CURTAINS. 


"JT*       WALPOLE  BROTHERS.  LTD.. 


Carriage  paid  to  all 
parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom  on  orders 
ol  £1  and  upwards. 


Royal  Irish   Linen  and  Damask  Manufacturers, 

89  and  90.  New  Bond  Street  (2  Doors  from  Oxford  Street.)  W. : 
102.  High  Street.  Kensington.  W. ;  6.  Onslow  Place.  South  Kensington.  S.W. ; 
182.  Sloane  Street.  5.W..  London.  Also  at  Dublin  and  Belfast. 


"  The  BEST  is  the  CHEAPEST." 


FOR 


SUGAR  CANE 

USE  THE 

CELEBRATED 


For  COTTON, 
COCOA,  COFFEE, 
and  other 
CROPS,  OHLENDORFF : 
SPECIAL  FERTILISERS. 


Apply  to  Agents  in  the  Colonies,  or  to 

THE  ANGLO-CONTINENTAL 

o^^s^-s)  GUANO  WORKS, 

London  Agency : 

IS  LEADENHALL  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C, 
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VICTORIAN  GOVERNMENT  INSCRIBED  STOCK. 

FOUR   PER  CENT.  RAILWAY  LOAN,  1881,  FOUR  PER  CENT.  LOAN,  1885. 

Three  and  a  Half  percent.  Loan,  1888  &  1889  ;  Three-and-a-Half  per  Cent.  Loan,  1921-1926; 

Four  per  Cent.  Loan,  1911-1926;  and  Three  per  Cent.  Consolidated  Stock,  1929-1949. 


'V  OTICE  is  hereby  given  that,  in  order  to  prepare  the  dividend  due  on  the  1  st  July  next,  the  BALANCES 
1 1  of  the  several  ACCOUNTS  in  the  above-mentioned  Stocks  will  be  STRUCK  on  the  night  of  Thurs- 
day, the  1st  June,  and  that  on  and  after  the  2nd  June  the  Stocks  will  be  transferable  ex  Dividend.  The 
Dividend  will  be  paid  to  the  Stockholders  personally  or  to  their  attorneys  at  the  London  and  Westminster 
Bank  (Limited),  Lothbury,  or  the  Dividend  Warrants  can  be  forwarded  by  post,  at  the  Stockholder's  risk, 
to  an  address  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Form  of  request  for  transmission  of  Dividend  Warrants  by  post  can  be  obtained  from  the  London  and 
Westminster  Bank  (Limited). 

For  the  LONDON  AND"  WESTMINSTER  BANK  (Limited), 

A.  M.  HAWTHORN, \  ,,-„„,,., 

London,  1st  May,  1905.  T.  J.  RUSSELL,         f  ManaOeis' 

NEW    SOUTH    WALES    GOVERNMENT    FOUR    PER    CENT. 
DEBENTURES,  maturing  July  i,  1905. 

VTOTICE  is  hereby  given,  that  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank,  Limited,  Lothbury, 
IM  E.G.,  will  PAY  on  and  after  July  1  next  the  above-mentioned  DEBENTURES 
maturing  on  that  date  and  payable  in  London,  which  were  not  exchanged  for  the 
recent  new  issue. 

The  Bonds  must  be  left  three  clear  days  for  examination,  and  listed  on  forms  to 
be  obtained  at  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank,  Limited,  Lothbury. 

T.  A.  COGHLAN. 

Office  of  the  Agent-General  for  New  South  Wales, 

9  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W.,  June  1,  1905. 

NEW     SOUTH     WALES     GOVERNMENT     DEBENTURES, 

CITY    OF    SYDNEY    WATER    DEBENTURES,    and 

REDFERN    SEWERAGE    DEBENTURES. 

"VTOTICE  is  hereby  given,  that  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank,  Limited,  Lothbury, 
li  B.C.,  will  PAY  on  and  after  July  1  next  the  half-year's  INTEREST,  due  in 
London  on  that  date,  on  the  above-mentioned  Debentures. 

Coupons  and  claims  for  Interest  must  be  left  three  clear  days  for  examination, 
and  forms  for  specifying  the  same  may  be  had  on  application  at  the  London  and 
Westminster  Bank,  Limited. 

T.  A.  COGHLAN. 
Office  of  the  Agent-General  for  New  South  Wales, 

9  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W.,  June  1,  1905. 

VICTORIAN    GOVERNMENT    DEBENTURES. 

TIHE  London  and  Westminster  Bank,  Limited,  and  the  London  Joint  Stock  Bank, 
Limited,  will  PAY,  on  and  after  July  1  proximo,  the  HALF-YEAR'S  INTEREST, 
due  on  that  date,  on  the  DEBENTURES  of  the  VICTORIAN  FOUR  PER  CENT. 
RAILWAY  LOAN,  1881,  negotiated  through  the  10  Associated  Australian  Banks. 

The  Interest  Coupons  must  be  left  three  clear  days  for  examination,  and  forms 
for  specifying  the  same  may  be  had  on  application  at  the  London  and  Westminster 
Bank,  Limited,  Lothbury,  or  the  London  Joint  Stock  Bank,  Limited,  Princes  Street. 

For  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank,  Limited, 

A.  M.  HAWTHORN,  \  Manaeers 
T.  J.  RUSSELL,        /  * 

For  the  London  Joint  Stock  Bank,  Limited, 
London,  June  1,  1905.  c-  GOW'  General  Manager. 
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GREAT     EASTERN     RAILWAY. 

ROYAL    BRITISH    MAIL    ROUTE    TO    HOLLAND. 

HARWICH    ROUTE    TO    THE   CONTINENT 

VIA   THE 

HOOK      OF      HOLLAND 

DAILY    (SUNDAYS    INCLUDED),    ALSO 
VIA   HARWICH — ANTWERP  EVERY  WEEK  DAY. 


The    Boat    Express    Train    for    the    Hook    of   Holland    leaves    London 

(Liverpool  Street  Station)  at  8.3O  p.m.,  and  consists  of  Yestibuled  Corridor  Carriages,  Dining-  and 
Breakfast-Cars.    Table  d'Hote  Dinner  and  Breakfast  served  en  route. 

The  Boat  Express  for  Antwerp  leaves  at  8.4O  p.m.  Dining  and  Breakfast  Cars. 
Table  d'Hote  Dinner  and  Breakfast. 

The  steamers  leave  after  the  arrival  of  these  trains  about  10  P.M.,  and  reach  the  Hook  of  Holland 
and  Antwerp  the  following  morning. 

The  G-.E.R.Oo.'s  Steamers  are  steel  Twin-Screw  Vessels,  fitted  with  State  Cabins,  Deck  Cabins, General 
and  Dining  Saloon,  Smoking  Room  and  Ladies'  Saloon,  and  Sleeping  Cabins,  lighted  throughout  by 
Electricity,  and  sail  under  the  British  Flag. 

COMBINATION  TICKETS  (Rundreise  System).— Cheap  Through  and  Tourists'  Tickets. 


UNIVERSAL   EXHIBITION   AT   LIEGE,  April-November.       Cheap  Return  Tickets, 
1st  Class,  41/- ;  2nd  Class,  27/6  ;  3rd  Class  Rail  and  2nd  Steamer,  22/9. 


HAMBURG  via  HARWICH,  by  G.S.N.  Co.»s  fast  Passenger  Steamers,  twice  weekly. 

For  Time  Books  (free),  Guides,  or  any  further  information,  apply  to  the  Continental  Traffic  Manager, 
Liverpool  Street  Station,  London,  E.G. 


Western  jg||  Australia, 

THE     COMING     COLONY. 


4 

Splendid  Soil,  Abundant  and  Certain  Rainfall,  Grand  Climate,  Good  Harvests,  and 
BEST  MARKET  IN  THE  WORLD.         EASY  FACILITIES  OF  TRANSIT. 


A  Large  and  Increasing  Gold  Yield, 

From  207,000  ozs.  for  the  year  1894  to  2,436,311  ozs.  for  1903,  ensuring  a  consuming 
population  for  all  agricultural  products. 

COAL,  LEAD,  IRON  AND  COPPER  MINES. 

Magnificent    Timber    Resources. 

Pearl   Shell   and   other  Fisheries. 


Full  and  Detailed  information,  with  publications  and  plans,  may 
be  obtained  gratis  from  the  Agent-General  for  Western  Australia,  15  Victoria  Street, 
Westminster,  and  from  the  Department  of  Lands  and  Surveys,  Perth,  Western 
Australia. 
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ORIENT -PACIFIC     LINE. 

IRoEal  /ifcafl  Steamers  to 
AUSTRALIA,    NEW  ZEALAND,    AND    TASMANIA. 

Under  Contract  to  Sail  Every  Fortnight  with  His  Majesty's  Mails, 
Calling  at  GIBRALTAR,  MARSEILLES,  NAPLES,  EGYPT  and  COLOMBO. 


Tons. 

OMRAH  (Twin-Screw)  ...  8,291 
OPHIB  (Twin-Screw)  ...  6,910 
ORIENT  5,631 


Tons. 

ORIZABA 6,297 

ORONTES  (Twin-Screw)  9,023 

OROTAVA 5,857 

ORTONA  (Twin-Screw)     7.945 


ORMUZ 
OROYA 
ORUBA 


Tons. 
..  6,387 


...  5.857 


Managers:    F.  GREEN  &  CO.,  and  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO. 

HEAD  OFFICES  :  FENCHURCH  AVENUE,  LONDON. 

For  passage,  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.G.,  or  to  the  Branch  Office. 
28  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


WRIGHT'S 


COAL   TAR 


DOCTORS  ADVISE   IT. 
MOTHERS  PRIZE  IT. 


.    THE  WISE  ONE  BUYS  IT. 


FOUR-PENCE   A  TABLET. 


PURIFIES  THE  SKIN  &  PROTECTS 
FROM  INFECTION. 


FREDK.  C.  BAYLEY 

Colonial  Outfitter, 

34  Strand ;  and 

10  London  Street,  Paddington 

LONDON. 

FLANNEL  SHIRTS  for  TRAVELLING 

with  Collars  attached  8/6,  10/6,  13/6 

BEST  QUALITY. 

Flannel  Shirts  with  Bands, 

7/6,  8/6,  10/6,  12/6 
Knitted  Stockings,  Plain,  2/6, 3  6  pair 
Fancy  Check,  4/6,  6/6,  7/6,  10/6  pair 
Stout  Irish  Hand-knitted  Socks, 

I/-,  2/6,  3/6  pair 

UMBRELLAS,  RUQS. 

WATERPROOFS,  &c. 
Price  List  sent  on  application. 
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ALLIANCE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY,  limited 

Head  Office :  BARTHOLOMEW  LANE,  LONDON,  E.G. 

ESTABLISHED     1824. 

Capital,  si  Millions  Sterling.    Invested  Funds,  10    Millions  Sterling. 

Directors. 

THE  EIGHT  HON.  LORD  ROTHSCHILD,  G.C.V.O.,  Chairman. 


CHARLES   EDWARD    BARNETT,  ESQ. 

BIGHT  HON.   LORD  BATTERSEA. 

P.  CAVENDISH  BENTINCK,   ESQ. 

FRANCIS  AUGUSTUS  BEVAN,  ESQ. 

PERCIVAL  BOSANQUET,   ESQ. 

HON.   KENELM  P.   BOUVERIE. 

THOMAS  HENRY  BURROUGHES,   ESQ. 

FRANCIS  WILLIAM  BUXTON,   ESQ. 

JOHN  CATOR,  ESQ. 

VICTOR  C.  W.  CAVENDISH,  ESQ.,  M.P. 

COL.  THE  HON,  EVERARD  C.   DIGBY. 

MAJOK-GENEKAL  SIR  ARTHUR  ELLIS,  G.C.V.O.,  C.S.I. 


JAMES  FLETCHER,  ESQ.- 

JOHN  HAMPTON  HALE,  ESQ. 

ALEX.   LAWRIE,   ESQ. 

FRANCIS  ALFRED  LUCAS,   ESQ.,   M.P. 

HON.  HENRY  BERKELEY  PORTMAN. 

HON.  LIONEL  WALTER  ROTHSCHILD,   M.P. 

HUGH  COLIN  SMITH,  ESQ. 

RIGHT  HON.  LORD  STALBRIDGE. 

LlEUT.-COLONEL  F.  ANDERSON  STEBBING. 

RIGHT  HON.  THE  EARL  OF  VERULAM. 

SIR  CHARLES  RIVERS  WILSON,  G.C.M.G.,  C.B. 


FIRE   INSURANCES  granted  at  current  rates  of  premium,  and  Leasehold  and 
Capital  Redemption  Policies  issued. 

LIFE    DEPARTMENT. 

Moderate   Rates   of  Premium.     Large   Bonuses,    including    Interim    Bonuses, 
Policies  Whole  World  and  Indisputable.     Special  Policies  to  cover  Death  Duties. 


Liberal  Commissions  to  Solicitors,  Agents,  and  Brokers  for  the  Introduction  of 
business. 

Prospectuses,    Proposal   Forms,   and   Statements   of  Account  may  be  had  on 
application  to — 

ROBERT  LEWIS,  General  Manager. 

CIVIL  SERVICE  CO-OPERATIVE  SOCIETY, 

LIMITED, 
28      MAYMARKET,      IXXNIXXN,     S.W. 

ESTABLISHED     1866. 

Within  five  minutes'  walk  of  The  Carlton,  Cecil,  Grand,  Metropole,  Savoy,  Victoria,  and 
other  principal  West  End  Hotels. 

LIST  OF  DEPARTMENTS. 

Artists'  Colours  and  Materials. 
Boots  and  Shoes. 
Brushes  and  Turnery. 
Carpets.       China  and  Glass. 
Cigars  and  Tobacco. 
Costumes.          Dressmaking. 
Drapery  and  Hosiery. 
Dressing  Bags. 
Drugs  and  Perfumery. 
Fancy  Goods. 
Fruit  and  Flowers. 
Games  and  Toys.       Grocery. 
Guns.       Hats.       Ironmongery. 
Jewellery.        Lamps.       Linens. 
Mantles  and  Furs. 
Millinery  and  Lace. 
Photography,  Optical  Goods. 
Railway  and  Steamship  Tickets. 
Saddlery  and  Harness. 
Silver  and  Electrc-Plate. 
Stationery  and  Books. 
Theatre  and  Concert  Tickets. 
Wines  and  Spirits. 

And  many   others. 

COMPLIMENTARY    TICKETS, 

enabling  visitors  to  London  from 
the  Colonies  to  deal  at  the  Stores, 
will  be  issued  by  the  Secretary  on 
application. 


TH'5    IS    JUJf 
IYANT  •'. 
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HOTEL  METROPOLE, 

NORTHUMBERLAND  AVENUE,  LONDON, 

Offers  unequalled  accommodation  for  real  comfort  and  luxury  in  every  detail. 

Restaurant  open  to  Non-Residents.   Finest  Cuisine  anti  Wines.   Moderate  Charges. 
Telegraphic  Address:  "  METROPOJYE,  LONDON."          Telephone  No.  31S3  Gerrard. 


Proprietors:    GORDON    HOTELS,   Ltd, 


CHARING  CROSS  TURKISH  BATHS, 

NORTHUMBERLAND    AVENUE.    (NEVILLS) 
PRONOUNCED    TO    BE    THE    FINEST    IN    EUROPE. 


Admission :  7  a.m.  to  7  p.m.,  3s.  6d. ;  after  7  p.m.,  2s. 

CHIROPODIST  IN  ATTENDANCE,  AND  HAIRDRESSING  BOOMS  ATTACHED. 
SEPARATE  BATHS  FOR  LADIES  OPEN  ALL  DAY. 


ALSO     AT     LONDON     BRIDGE,     BROAD    STREET,     CITY,    &C.,    &C. 

SPORTING,  TABLE,  TOILET,  &  POCKET  CUTLERY,  ALPINE  ICE  AXES, 
SKATES,  AND  FINE  STEEL  WORK  GENERALLY. 

$F    Give  us  the  favour  of  a  Call  and  we  will  show  you  many  Practical  Utilities, 
applied  to  meet  Every-day  Wants. 


EGG    OPENER 
For  Table  Use. 

Very  Effective. 
A  GREAT  SUCCESS 

Nickel,  1/9 

Electro-plate,  3/6 

Silver,  21/- 

Postage  3d. 


NO    MORE    BROKEN 
FINGER-NAILS. 

Blades  opeu  by  Turning  the 
Rings. 

Silver,  7/6 
Nickel,  3/- 

(lold,  52/- 


LISTS      IFIRIEIE. 


Postage  3d. 

HILL  &  SON,  4  HAYMARKET,  LONDON. 


Mention  this  Paper. 
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BRITISH    COLUMBIA. 


On  the  Pacific,  the  Ocean  on  which  the  largest 
future  increase  in  the  commerce  of  the  World 
tnust  arise.  The  Province  possesses  un- 
limited resources  in  Minerals,  Timber,  Fish 
and  Agriculture,  not  yet  developed.  Climate 
healthy  and  delightful,  and  scenery  unsur- 
passed. Free  Education;  good  laws,  well 
administered.  Abounds  Jwith  lakes,  rivers, 
and  mountain  streams  capable  of  supplying 
enormous  water  power.  Eminently  suitable 
as  a  home  for  Britons.  Full  information  can 
be  obtained,  and  Maps  and  Photographs 
«een,  at  the  Office  of  the  undersigned, 

J.  H.  TURNER,  Agent-General, 

SALISBURY  HOUSE,  FINSBURY  CIRCUS, 

LONDON. 


BORROWS 
MALVERN 
WATERS. 


SEAFIELD  PARK  COLLEGE 

CROFTON-ON-THE-SOLENT, 

FAREHAM,    HANTS. 


A  Residential  College  specially  equipped  for  pre- 
paring the  Sons  of  Gentlemen  for  the  Profession 
of  an  Engineer,  and  for  all  such  as  require  a 
Mathematical,  Mechanical  and  Practical  Education. 


SUCCESSES  AT  COOPERS  HILL. 
"At  the  Competitive  Examination  held  at  Coopers 
Hill  in  August,  1903,  the  3rd,  21st,  23rd,  and  36th  places 
«-ere  taken  by  Pupils  from  Seafleld,  all  at  their  .first 
attempt ;  and  all  the  boys  sent  up  to  the  August,  1904 
Examination  were  successful,  taking  the  7th,  19th. 
23th,  and  29th  places. 


There  is  a  Special  Class  for  the  preparation  of  Boys 
who  intend  to  proceed  to  the  Universities,  especially 
with  a  view  to  their  eventually  taking  the  Mechanical 
Sciences  Tripos  at  Cambridge. 


Students  on  leaving  Seafleld  go  into  works  either 
direct  or  through  the:  Universities,  or  to  the  Royal 
..lining  School,  Freiberg,  Saxony. 

The  Pupils  (ages  14-18)  are  arranged  according  to 
their  proficiency  in  small  Classes,  thereby  receiving 
what  is  practically  individual  attention. 

The  College  possesses  a  very  complete  plant  for  the 
purposes*  of  practical  and  theoretical  instruction, 
consisting  of  workshops,  forge,  dynamo-room,  testing 
machine,  drawing  office,  three  fitted  laboratories 
(chemical  and  electrical). 

The  College  is  lighted  throughout  by  electricity, 
generated  by  its  own  plant. 

Seafleld  stands  in  its  own  park  of  80  acres,  -with 
accommodation  for  all  games,  and  boating  and  bath- 
ing are  excellent  and  safe.  All  communications  to  be 
addressed  to  the  Principal : 

H.  M.  MANSEL-JONES,  B.A.,  Lond.  (Hon.), 
Ex-Scholar  and  Exhibitioner.  Westminster.  &c. 


Advice  and   Information  as  to   Schools, 

rnHE  SCHOLASTIC  ASSOCIATION,  LTD.  (Manager,  E.  J.  BEEVOB, 
-1-  M.A.),  supplies,  without  charge,  information  and  advice  as  to 
Schools  (for  Girls  or  Boys,  at  Home  or  Abroad),  and  as  to  Tutors  for 
all;  Examinations.  Parents  or  Guardians  writing  from  abroad  are 
requested  to  supply  full  details  as  to  their  requirements. 


Offices:  22  CRAVEN  ST.,  NORTHUMBERLAND  AVENUE,  W.C. 

Office  Hours  for  Interviews,  10  to  5.        Telephone  No.:  1854  Gerrard. 

THE  LCBDOH  SCHOOL  OF  TROPICAL  MEDICINE. 

CONNAUGHT  ROAD,  ALBERT  DOCK,  E. 

In  connection  with  the  Hospitals  of  the  Seamen's  Hospital  Society.' 

Sessions  commence  October  1,  January  15,  and  May  1. 

The  Laboratories,  Museum,  Library,  &c.,  are  open  daily.  Lectures  on  Tropical  Medicine, 
Tropical  Hygiene,  and  Surgery  in  the  Tropics  are  delivered  during  the  Session,  and  Clinical 
Instruction  is  given  daily  in  the  wards. 

For  Prospectus,  Syllabus,  and  other  Particulars,  apply  to  the  Secretary,  P.  MICHELLI, 
-ppo  Qeq.mp.n 's  Hospital.  Greenwich,  S.E. 

The  WEST  of  SCOTLAND  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE, 

6  BLYTHSWOOD    SQUARE,    GLASGOW. 
Farm    and   Dairy    School    at    Kilmarnock. 

Students  prepared  for  all  Examinations  in  Agriculture  and  Dairying,  and  for  work 
in  the  Colonies.     Prospectus  free  on  application  to  the  Secretary. 
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The  .  . 

India  Rubber, 
Qutta  Percha, 
and  Telegraph 
Works  Co.,  Ltd 


Electrical  Engineers. 


"SILVERTOWN 


' 


SILVERTOWN,  LONDON,  E. 
PERSAN  (Seine  et  Oise),  FRANCE. 

1beaD  ©trices: 

106  CANNON  STREET,  LONDON,  E.G. 
97  BOULEVARD  SEBASTOPOL,  PARIS. 


Dynamos, 
Motors,  Cables, 
Switchboards, 
&c. 


Branches  Abroad: 


BRISBANE— Edward  Street. 
BUENOS  AYRES— Calle  Eeconquista, 

140  &  142. 
BULAWAYO  (RHODESIA)— Willoughby 

Buildings. 
CALCUTTA— 1-1  Fairlie  Place. 


CHRISTCHURCH  (N.Z.)— 234  Cashel  St. 
DURBAN  (NATAL)— 213  West  Street. 
MELBOURNE— 274  Flinders  Street. 
PERTH  (W.A.)— 131  Queen's  Buildings, 

William  Street. 
SYDNEY— 279  George  Street. 


TENTS,  CONGO  STOVES,  NEW  SERVICE  &  CAMEL  STOVES, 
MILITARY  KITS,  CANTEENS, 

Barrack  Furniture,  and  every  description  of  Camp  Equipment. 

MOSQUITO  NETS 


ILLUSTRATED 


Specially  made,   Untearable,  Non- 

inflammable,  Rot  and  Ant  Proof,  to 

give    protection    from     the    most 

minute  insect. 

PORTABLE  BEDSTEADS. 

UNSHRINKABLE 

UNDERCLOTHING. 

NATURAL  WOOL  SHEETS. 


*  Extra  Strong 

Uniform    Air- Tight    Boxes. 
LIST    POST    FREE. 


JOSEPH  TUCKER,  NEW'NGT?0loGoTZ.  ROAD' 


Contractor  to  1b./Ifo.  anD  tbc  SHitcb  Governments. 

Tel.  Address:  "Turbula,"  London.  Cable  Codes,  A.B.C. 

Telephone  2121,  Dalston.  Established  1868.  Uuicodei  Mariner's,  via  Indo. 
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FOR  ALL  PARTS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


VEGETABLE  AND  FLOWER  SEEDS. 

Each  packet  specially  dried,  hermetically  sealed,  and  packed  in  an  air-exhausted 
receptacle ;  sent  packing  and  postage  free  to  any  part  of  the  world  within  the 

British  Postal  Union. 

Price  of  Collections  from  8s.  to  105s.     Particulars  of  Contents  on  application. 

CARTERS   TESTED   SEEDS 
IN   SOUTH   AFRICA. 

Many  seeds  exported  from  Europe  do  not  possess  sufficient  germina- 
tive  power  to  carry  them  across  the  Tropics.  Here  is  evidence  that 
Carters  Tested  Seeds,  dried  by  and  sealed  by  Carters  special  process, 
contain  the  germs  of  life  for  many  years. 

Copy  of  letter  received  a  few  weeks  ago : 

"I  cannot  conclude  my  letter  without  some  passing  reference  to  the  seeds  supplied 
by  you  to  me  in  the  first  half  of  1899.  Owing  to  the  War,  everything  at  the  farm  was 
dormant  and  neglected,  and  the  seeds  were,  so  far,  a  dead  letter.  Some  work  was, 
however,  resumed  last  year,  1904,  and  such  of  your  seeds  as  mice  and  insect  pests  had 
left  were  experimented  with,  and  with  somewhat  astounding  results.  The  Cabbage  and 
Onion  seeds  germinated  readily  and  throve,  without  apparently  a  single  failure,  the 
same  remarks  applying  to  almost  every  other  kind  of  seed  supplied  by  your  house. 

"  Four  of  your  Mammoth  Pumpkin  seeds  escaped  destruction,  and  from  these  were 
reared,  during  a  severe  drought,  19  pumpkins,  one  of  121  Ibs.,  four  ranging  from  103  to 
87  Ibs.  each,  and  the  remainder  from  69  to  the  smallest,  37  Ibs.  each.  Taking  the  age 
of  the  seed,  climate,  and  other  influences  into  consideration,  the  experiment  proved  a 
marvel,  for  all  the  seed  had  been  a  full  five  years  in  my  possession  before  it  could  be 
used.  The  last  of  your  1899  Cabbage  and  Turnip  seeds  have  just  been  sown,  and  the 
report  is  that  they  are  showing  up  as  well  as  they  did  last  year. 

"Orange  River,  South  Africa.  (Signed)      "ALFRED  C.   HARMSWORTH." 

"April  1905. 

AGRICULTURAL  SEEDS  for  the  Colonies  are  a  Speciality. 

CATALOGUES        ^^^     ^  f^   fo  jj  CORRESPONDENCE 

MAILED  FREE.  f^CJ^lASL/LfJ  INVITED. 

^m^ 
Seedsmen  to  His  Majesty  the  King, 

237,  238,  &  97  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON, 

ENGLAND. 

Spottlswoode  &  Co.  Ltd.,  Printers,  New-street  Square,  London. 


